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PREFACE. 



Thx design of this compilation is shown hf its title. It .is intended 
as a series of exercises in reading, for the younger classes of our 
common schools, preparatory to the use of " Hie JV'ational Reader ** 

It contains no matter that is to he found in either the jast mentioned 
seiection, or « The Ameriean First Close Booh ;*' so that the three 
compilations may he used by different classes, in the same school, 
without compelling the children in a lower class to an^'cipate die la- 
ocmrsor the pleasures of aU|^er, or requiring them, on being ad- 
vanced to a higher, to read, ^^Mljh^ttpr *gun, pieces with which 
the7].aT«becom«&miUarwUle^K«r. . 

It is hoped that^ae Zessons^ m theiP|iiiliing of the book, are, none 
of them, so difficult as to dishearten any child, who has mastered the 
reading exercises that are to be found in his Spelling-Book ; and that, a:i 
the young learner proceeds, if he finds some harder reading, he will, 
at the same time, find the subject so interesting as to make him di8> 
regard the labour of spelling the long words. 

I have sought for pieces relating to subjects that first attract tlie 

observation, and engage the thoughts, of children ; — descriptions and 

anecdotes . of domestic and other animals ; instructions and admooi- 

tlons as to their own duties towards " every living thing;*' the scenes ol 

estemal nature upon the face of the earth ; " the beauty of heaven 

and its glorious show ;" and the connexion of all these things with 

the great and good Being, who is over aU, and in them all. Every 

J^jg low, in thought or language, I have studiously endeavoured tn 

^^1^ hat sublime, devotional thought, especially associated with the 

^^Hrand beautiful works of the Almighty, I have not excluded from 

^Se hook, although it is intended for the usa of children ; — ^ibr, when 

high thoughts and divine philosophy are cloAed in simple language, 

the nrind of a child easily apprehends them, nA is capable of feeling 

their power. 



it PREFACE. 

I ought, injustice to myself and another, to advise the public, that 
in the present selection, I have been aided by the taste and judgment 
of a gentleman, who is, practically and professionally, a teacher of 
the young ; — to whom they are already indebted for several interesting 
and useful works for their improvement ; and who is entitled to m 
part of the credit for whatever the book contains that is good. For 
all that is bad, as it goes under my name, I am responsible. 

Rules or directions for reading I have entirely omitted. Children 
can never make any thing of them. These it is left for the teacher to 
give, and to illustrate by his own example ; — the only way, I suppose, 
in which the art of reading can be well taught. I have, however, 
endeavoured to relieve the teacher of a part of bis labours, by oo- 
casionally marking tlic pronunciation of a word, at which a beginner 
might stumble, and by indicating what have appeared to be suitable 
•topping-places for the successive members of a class. The first I 
have done, by placing over a syllable the common mark of accent ('), 
or that of the long (-) or short HUjolind over a doubtful vowel, or by 
the diiTerent spelling of a iiM|iriBMrBiargin ; and the last I have done 
oy introducing the common^HpEetical figures, rather than by break- 
ing up each lesson into abort paragraphs, which would often do vio- 
lence to the sense, and ii\justice to the author. These last marks 
may be observed or not, according to the pleasure of the teacher. 

The labour of collecting the materials for this little book would 
have been much less than it has been, could I have selected freely 
from the highest efforts of rhetorical genius — ^the most impassioned pas- 
sages of the poets and oraton that have enriched our language. But 
this the nature of my humble enterprise forbade ; and I cannot but 
hope, that, where passion and splendour would have been out of place, 
the ' absence of them may be forgiven. I have wished to make the 
book useful to children. To this end it must be interesting to children. 
If it is so, they will read it, both in school and out of school. By read- 
ing it they will learn to read. Still more : — they will learn somethin|r 
of the works of God, and the deeds of good and brave men : 
by learning what the wise and good have done before them 
come wise and good themselves, I shall have gained my end} 
very humble labour wfll be very amply rewarded. 

J. 

Boston, JVov, 1828 
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INTKODUCTIOW 



TO THE 



NATIONAL READER. 



LESSON I. 
Select 8entence». — ^Thb Psalms. 

1. Comb, ye child'ren, hearken' unto me : I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord. 

2. What man is he that d^v^eth^ life, and loveth many 
days that he may see good ? 

3. Keep thy tongu^ from ev3, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. 

i. Depart from evil, and do good : seek peace^ and pursua 
it 

5. Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. 

6. He forgiveth ' * thine ini'quities', he healeth aU thy 
disea'ses^ 

7. The Lord ' mer'ciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
pl6n'teous' in •" <5rcy. 

8. Like as a father pitieth his chTld'ren, so the Lord 
pitieth them Ihat fear him. 

9. For he knoweth^ o^ frame ; he remembereth that wa 
are dust 

10. As for nnm, Us days are as grass: as a flower of thft 

field, so he floufidtetV. 

11. For the wind passedi over it, tmd it is gone ; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more. 

6diK-«-zis. 7 pleo'-tahe-us. SnO-eth. • flfiif-ish-eUi. 
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12, Bat Ibe mercy oi the LobdAb from ererlasting to 
eraiastiiig* upon them that fear him, and to those that 
remember nia commandments to do Ifaem* 

18. ,6re&t is the Lobo, and gjceSiAj to he praised: his 
greatness is unsSareh'ahle. 

.1, 14. The Lord is good to all, and bis tender n^erdes are 
^ot)ar all his works. 

. ^4831^ 4 All thir works praise thee, Lord, and thy saints 
aQI bless thee. 

M. The eyes of all look vnto thee, and thou givest diem 
flieir meat in dne aeawn,*. 

17. Thon <^|>ene8t^ thy hand, and saf irfi^t the desire of 
every living thmg. 

18. Hie Lord, is ni^ unto all them ftiat call upon him, to 
' all that call iqnm hilrn m trA0L ' 

. 19. The Lord priiSrv'eth all th^ that love him ; but all 
the wicked will he destroy. 

20. My mouth shall iqpeak-tfae praise of. the Lord^ and 
let all flesh IAms his hdjr name, foreyer and ever. 



N ^ *^ 



LESSON IL 
IWd Pkigi jiowiMtiiifiJi/.-— BcxajwMLS^ciw. 



L Hbar me, jfour &dus% O diildrai,. and do thereafter, 
Aat ye may be nfe. 

S. For the liOBD hath given the fiither hon'oui* ovee the 
cUkken, and'halh oonfiraieiiP the authority of the mothei^ 
overdieacms; 

3. Whoso hon'oureth his &theF maketh atonement for his 
dna; and he that hmumrelti his mipther is as one that layeth 
-lip tr^as'ure. 

4. Whoio himoortth hie h&mi shall have joy of his own 
children, and when he maketh his pr&yer, he shall be 
sendr* 

5. He that hononreth his fa&er shall have a long life; and 
he that if obedient qrM the Lou^ shail be a eomioit to his 
Bdofiiera 

6. He that fiaieth the Lord wffl honoor his &lh^, and 
win do service unto h^ pSrente, as.ta 1^ mastera. 

ditat a UfaMlflig may ecmM ^<m tiiae ftom thpn. 

^f ^-^ ' s ■' 
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NATIONAL HEADER. 11 

8. For the bleisiiig of a &ther estab'lisheth the houses of 
children, but the corse of a mother rooteth out founda'tkNis. 

9. Glory not in the dishmiour* of thy father, for thy father's 
dishonour is no glory unto &ee. 

10. For the glory of a man is from the hcm'our of his 
Betther, and a mother in dis'honour is a reproach to Ham 
children. 

1 1. My son, he^ thy father in his age, and grieve him ant 
long as he Uveth. 

12. And if his understanding fail, haye patience^ '9n&. 
hiti , Jid despise^ him not when thou art in thy full streugdi* 

13. For the relieving of Ihy father shsdl not be forgottm, 
and it shall be added to build thee up. 

14« He that forsak'eth his father is a blasphemer, and he 
that angereth his mother is ciirs'ed of Gk>d. 

15. Hottour thy father with thy whole^ heart, and forget 
not the sorrows of thy mother. How canst thou recompenss 
them the thuigs that they have doneP for thee ? 



LESSON III. 

Select moral Sentences.-^ the same. 

1. Be as a &ther unto the fittheilessy and instead' of a 
husband unto ihcir mother ; so shalt thou be as a son of the 
Most Hig^ and he shall love thee more than thy mothar 
doth'. 

2. In no wise speak againstf the truth, but strive for k 
unto death, and the Loan shall fight for thee. 

8. Set not diy heart' upon goods unjustly gotten, for they 
shall not profit thee in the day of thy calamity. 

4. My son, gather instruction from thy youth up ; so shak 
diou find wisdom till thine old age. 

5. If thou love to hear, thou Sialt receive understanding ; 
and if thou wilt bow dovm thine ear, thou shalt be wise. 

6. If thou seSst a man of understanding, get thee betimei 
unto him, and let thy foot wear the steps of his door^°. 

7. Use not to make any manner of lie ; for the custooi 
thereof is not good. Devise" not a lie &gainsf thy brother,* 
neither do the likevftto thy friend^. 

S. Fail not to he with them that weep, and mourn Willi 



• dotb. Sft-geiMl^. •hart. lOdAre ^^4^vit^ 



hole. « dim. • fai<«lBd'. 
ttbrath-«r. ufrCnl 
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them that mourn. Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall 
make thee to he heloved.^ 

9. Reproach not a man taat tumeth from sin, but lemem 
her that we are all worthy^ of punishment. 

10. Dishonour not a man in his old age, for even sopie^ d 
us wax •• \ 

11. Travel not by the way with a bold fellow, lest he b&» 
come grievous to thee ; for he will do according to his own 
will, and thou shalt per'isb with him through* his folly. 

12.. Strive not with an angry man, and go not with him 
into a solitary place ; for blood is as nothing in his sight, and 
when there is no help he -will overthrow thee. 

13. Delight not in the thing that the ungodly have pleas'- 
ure^ in ; but remember they shall not go unpunished unto 
their grave. 

14. Blame not before thou hast examined^ the matter : un- 
derstand first, and then rebuke. 

15. As, of the green leaves on a thick tree, some &11 and 
some grow, so is the generation of flesh and blood; one'' 
Cometh to an end, and another is bom. 

16. A labouring man, that is given to drunkenness, shall 
not be rich ; and he that contemneth small things shall fall, 
little by little. 

17. Rehearse' not unto another that which is told unto 
thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse. If thou hast heard 
a word, let it die with thee ; and be bold, it will not burst 
thee. 

18. A wise man will hold his tongue, till he see opportu'- 
Bity, but a babbler and a fool will regard no time. 

19. He that hath small understanding, and feareth God, b 
•etter than one that hath much wisdom, and transgresseth 

»he law of the Most High. 



LESSON IV. 
Select moral Sentences.— the same. 

1. A LIE is a foul blot in a man, yet it is continually in 
llie mouth of the untaught^. 

2. A thief is better ti^an a man that is acciis'tomed to lie; 
but they both shall have destruction as an inh^r'itance. 

1 Protu b6>lj&v««u. 3 wur-the. ^ sum. * threw. * piez-urai 

* eg-zadu'-in'd. *wun. *aii-tawt. 
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« 

3. My son, hast thou sinned ? Do so no more, but ask 
pardon for thy former sins. 

4. Flee from sin as from the face of a ser'pent ; for if tho«i 
comest too near it, it will bite thee. 

5. A fool liftetb up his voice with laugb'ter^^ but a wise 
man doth scarce smile a little. 

6. Forgive thy neighbour^ the hurt that he hath done unto 
thee ; so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest 

7. Have thou patience with a man in poor estate, and die- 
lay not to show him mer'cy. Help the poor for Ihe com- 
mandment's sake, and turn him not away because of hk 
poverty. 

8. Suretiship' hath undone many of good estate, and sha* 
ken them as a wave of the sea : mighty men hath it driven 
from their houses, so that they wandered ttmong strange na-^ 
tions. 

9. A horse not broken becometh head'strong, and a child 
left to himself will be wilfril. 

10. Eat, as it becometh a man, those things which are s«t 
before thee. When thou sittest among many, reach not thy 
hand out first of all. Leave off first for manners' sake ; and 
be not imsatiable^, lest thou offend. 

11. Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, but let 
thy speech be short, comprehend'ing much in few words: be 
as one that knoweth, and yet holdeth his tongue. 

12. If thou be among great men, make not thyself equal 
with them; imdwhen an'cient men are in place, use not 
many words. 

13. If thou have a ser'vant, ent^at him as a broth'er, for 
■thou hast need of him as of thine own soul : if thou entreat 
him evil, and he run from thee, which way wilt thou go to 
seek him ? ' 

14. He that washeth himself after the touching of a dc . I 
body, if he touch it a^rain, what avail'eth his washing ? So it 
is with a man that fasteth for his sins, and goeth again and 
doeth the same. 

15. Be not unsa'tiable in any dainty thing, nor too greedy 
upon meats ; for excess' of meats bringeth sickness, and by 
siir'feiting have many perished. 

16. The goods of the unjust shall be dried up like a river , 
Aey shall vanish with noise like great thunder in rain. 

17. All ^e works of the Lord are ei^ceeding good. A 

Fron. laf-ler. * oa-bur. ^ shure-ty-ship. * im-sft'-flh©-«rbte» 
2 
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man need not say, What is this ? Wherefore is that ? for he 
hath made all things for their uses. For the good, are good 
things crea'ted from the beginning y so, evil things for sin- 
ners. 

18. Therefore praise ye the Lord with the whole heart 
and mouth, and bless the name of the Lord. 



LESSON V. 
The Works of God glorious tmd wonderful, — The same. 

1. The clear firm'ament^ the beau'ty* of heaven with its 
^orious show, — the sun when it appeareth, declaring at his 
rising a marvellous instrument, — is the work of the Most 
High. , 

2. At noon it parch'eth the coun'try, and who can abide 
the heat thereof? It bumeth the mountains, and, sending 
forth bright beams, it dimmeth the eyes. 

3. Great is the Lord that made it, and at his command- 
ment it runneth hastOy. 

4. He made the moon, also, to serve in her season, for a 
declaration of times, and a sign to the world. 

6. The month® is called after her name, increasing won'- 
derfully^ in her changing, being an instrument of the armies 
above, shining in the firm'ament^ of heaven ; — 

6. The beauty of heaven, the glory of the stars, an orna- 
ment giving light in the highest places of the Lord. 

7. At the commandment >of the Holy One, they will stsuad 
in their order, and never faint in their watches. 

8. Look upon the rainMbow, and praise him who mad<; it : 
rery beau'tiful it is, in the brightness thereof. It compasseth 
the heaven about with a glorious cir'cle*, and the hands of 
the Most High have bended it. 

9. By his commandment he maketh the snow to fall apace, 
and sendeth swiftly the lightnings of his judgment. 

10. By his great power he maketh the clouds firm®, and 
the hailstones are btoken small. At his sight the mountains 
are shaken, and at Eis will the south wind bloweth. 

1 1 . The noise of the thun'der maketh tlie earth to trem 
ble : so doth the northern storm, and the whirl' wind\ A 
birds flying, he scattereth the snow, and the falling do\v'n 
uiereof is as the lighting of grass'hoppers- 

* Prcn, /§r»^ ::-iiient. « bew'-ty. ^ muuth. < wfln'-der-full-y 
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M 12. The hoar-frost also, as salt, he joureth on the earth, 
^1 lad, heing congealed, it is on the point of sharp stakes. 

13. When the cold north wind bloweth, and the water is 
congealed into ice, it abldeth upon every gathering togethei 
of water, and cidtheth the water as a breasV-plate. 

14. They that sail on the sea tell of the danger thereof, 
and, when we hear it with our ears, we marvel thereat' ; for 
therein' are strange and wondrous works, variety of all kinds 
cf beasts and whales, created. 

15. The Lord is terrible and very great, and marvellous is 
his power. How shall we be able to magnify him ? for he 
is great above' all his works. 



LESSON VL 
Danger of Disobedience. — Anonyiious. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, who Hvcd in the country, had a Vv^ry 
fine piece of waterj in his gard'en', on which there was a 
pleasure-boat. Very frequently, in fine weather, he used to 
take his children with him, and r5w them about for a good 
while, as they wenj a.- fond of the amusement. 

2. Sometimes he would indulge his two eldest sons, Hugh' 
vid Robert, with the oars when he was pres'ent, and let 
them row the boat ; but he gave them a strict charge never 
to attempt to do so when he was not with them ; nor were 
tliey, upon any* account, ever to go into the boat by them 
selves, and without leave. 

3. But these boys were sometimes so naughty*, when they 
thought they were not seen, as to venture^ in, and move the 
boal about as much as they could, whilst it was moored, that 
is, tied to % post by the shore. 

4. Two OT three times they had been caught®, and even 
p'mish^d for doing so ; yet one day, when tiiey thought their 
fathe^^ and mother were botli out, they agreed they would 
venture again into the boat. 

6. " There zan be no harm in it," said Hugh ; " we shall 
be quite safe • and even il' we should overset her, and fall 
\taty at the worst, it would only give as a ducking, and I am 
sure it could not hurt these old clothes''; so come along." 

6. Rohert could not feel so easy about the matter. " I do 
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not,'' said he, '^ think it quite right to go in, because papa I 
• and mamma' aie not with us." 

' 7. " Pooh I nonsense !" replied Hugh ; " what a fuss yon 
make about your quite right ! What harm is there in it ? 
If they do not see us, they cannot be uneasy ; so come along; 
it is a fine afternoon, and we will have a nice row." 

^ " You don't mean," rejoined Robert, ** to unmoor the 
boat, do you ?" — " Yes*, indeed do I," replied his brother , 
*' I can push her off from the land, for I understand how to 
4o it very well ; so come along, I say, and do not waste any 
more time with your scruples and non'sense." 

9. So saying, he scrambled into the boat, and helped hit 
brother in. Robert then, though his mind did not feel at all 
easy, assisted to loosen the boat from the post it was chained 
to, and they soon pushed oflf from the land. 

10. " There, now," said Hugh ; " I told you I could do 
It, and I wonder what the mighty harm is of our taking a 
nice r5w, and enjoying Ourselves this delightful afternoon. 
Don't you find it very pleasant ?" 

11. "It is pleasant enough, to be sure," replied Robert, 
*^ but I cannot say I enjoy it much. I am sure we are doing 
wrong. We were' told not to get into the boat at all ; there- 
fore we 9Ught not to do it I wish, with all my heart, I had 
not come. But let us row back again, and I will get out 
directly." 

12. " Indeed, I shall not go back for a long time," said ! 
Hugh. " Now we have disobeyed*, and got into the boai, j 
we may as well stay and enjoy ourselves, for an hour or two. j 
If my father knows of our being in it for only a minute*, he A 
will be just as angry as if we stay in ever so long." ^ 

13. " But I think," resumed'^ Robert, " that the lon^ftr we 
are naughty, so much the worse boys we are*. If we Uav* 
done a wrong thing, the sooner we do right again the oetter 
we shall he ; therefore I am resolved not to stay here ; so 
pray put back again." 

14. "Not I, indeed," said his brother, "for I am resolved 
to stay till it is dark; so row away, my lad." — " I will row 
to the shore," said Robert — " And I will row into the mid- 
dle," said Hugh ; " so pull away, let us both tug at our oars, 
and see which will gain his pur'pose first." 

16. They then both exerted^ their utmost strength, bu^ 
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Hugh, beirg the strongest, stained more way than his brother. 
Robert, finding it uttpossi^le to get back again, threw down 
the oar, and, Bursting into -tears, said, '^ I see you are resolved 
not only to be >vicked yourself, but to make me wicked altti. 
I think it is very unkind to compel me to stay here, when I 
wish so very mach to go back." 

16. "Well^ ^ome along," said Hugh, rather pettishly, 
" take up your oar again, and go back, if you wiU ; but I 
think it is you that are unkind, not to stay out when I wish 
it so much. But you shall ^ot say I made you wicked." 
Robert then gladly took up his oar, and in a few minutes 
was again safe on shore. 

17. No sooner did Robert find himself o'lt of the boat, 
than his eyes sparkled* with joy, and he tried all he could to 
persuade his brother to get out also. But Hugh positively 
refused, and pushed himself off from the land^ as he had don« 
before. 

18. Hugh enjoyed himself much for some time, floating 
about on the water ; but, at length, as he was trying to turn 
about, some how or other, for want 'of better understanding 
h^ to manage it, the boat dipped, and Hugh, being thrown 
¥visi the water, sunk to the bottom, to rise no more. 



LESSON VII. 

The Horse, — Lectures on Natural History. 

1. The various ex'cellences of this noble animal, the gran- 
deur^ of his stature, the elegance and proportion of his parts, 
die beautiful smoothness of his skin, the vari'ety and grace- 
(tdaess of his motions, and, above all, his usefulness, enti'ttft 
him to a preee'dence in the history of the brute creation. 

.2. A hoife is a very sagacious, creature ; he knows his 
own stable, and can smell it afar off ; when he sees or smells 
any horse that he knows, he neighs' to it, and often gets an 
answer in the same way. 

3. This animal never forgets any place where he has once 
been ; and he wiH. find his way home from a great distance, 
eyen by a road on which be has never gone before. 

4. He is also a very docile* creature.; and, when taught to 
cany a person on nis back, his rider governs him by his sense 

of feeling, that is, oy the curb, which he gives him with the 

^ ■■ 
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bit, by a touch with his spurs, or by a stroke vrith hb 
whip. 

5. The horse is quick-sighted ; he can see things in the 
nighc, which his rider cannot perceive ; but when it is too 
dark for his sight, his sense of smelling is his guide. When 
he smells a ditch, a pond, or a lake, he will start back, to the 
great surprise of his master. 

6. A horse sleeps much less than we do. He requires so 
much time to feed in^ that (if we allow for the hours which 
he has to work, often twelve in the day, and sometimes 
more) he seldom rests above three or four hours out of tho 
twenty-four ; yet he is not soon tired, though his work is 
often hard, and his time of fasting often long. 

7. In summer, horses, in the country, feed on grass, or on 
grass and oats ; and in winter, they eat oats, com and hay. 
When grazing in the pasture, they always choose the shortest 
grass, because it is ^e sweetest; and, as they have cutting 
teeth an both their jaws, they can eat very near the ground. 

8. The age of a horse may be known by his teeth untU he 
is six or seven years old, but with certainty no longer ; yet 
horse-dealers, by an art well known to themselves, can make 
a horse appear to be four or five years old, when he is not 
more than three, or three and a half. By this trick, they not 
only deceive the buyer, which is very wrong, but also ruin 
the horse, by making him subject to harder labour than his 
strength can bear. 

9. A horse, if properly treated, commonly lives to the age 
of twenty-five or thirty yeaias ; and, when be dies, his slon 
IS taken off, and sold to the tanner, to be made into leather 
for shoes and boots, and for many other purposes. The 
leather made from it, however, is not so strong as that made 
of the calf-skin. 

10. The flesh of & horse is not good for us to eat ; his 
mane and tail are made V}fo verv good coverings for chair 
b6ttoms and sofas, and answer a good purpose for fishings 
lines. 

11. There are many varieties of the horse. Among those 
m a domestic state, we find the rd'cer^ slender, vtdth elegani 
limbs, and capable of great speed ; the truck horsey heavy and 
dumsy, but very strong and useful ; the carriage horse^ with 
his beautiful and smooSi skin, polished by high feeding ; and 
the charger^ or war horse, of which we have the following 

d and highly poetical description in the thirty-ninth 
the book of Job: — 
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12. ^ Hast fhou given the horse his strength ? 

Hast thou dothed hit neck with thunier ? 
Canst thou make him a£raid, as a grasshopper ? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible ! 

13. ^' He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 

He goSth on to meet Uie arm'ed n^en : 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; 
Neither tumeth he back from the sword'. 

14« ^^ The qniver rattleth against hiui^ 
The glittering spear and the shield. 
He swallowcSh the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
He standeth not still when the trumpet soundeth. 

15. /^ He saith among the trumpets, &ha', aha' ! 
And he smelleA the battle afar off — 
The thunder of the captains, and the shouting." 

16* Horses are found in a wild state, in the extensive 
plains of Arabia and Africa, where they range without con- 
trol. They are also found wild in the immense plains west 
of the Mississippi river, and in South America, having been 
OHginally brought from Europe by the Spaniards. 

17. in these plains, the wild horses may be seen feeding 
together in herds of several hundreds, and sometimes thou- 
sands ; one of them acting as a sen'tinel to give notice of the 
approach of an enemy. This he does by a kind of snorting 
noise, upon which they all set off at full speed, making the 
very ground tremble with the noise of their hoofs. The wild 
horses of Arabia are esteemed the most beautiful in the 
worid. 



LESSON vni. 

Anecdotes of the Horse. — ^The same. 

1. There are many anecdotes, which prove that the horse 
is not only very sagacious,4)ut, what is much more interestins 
and pleasing, that he has feelings of honour, gratitiide, and 
kindness, which should always ensure to him the gentlest 
treatment, and which gieatly heightens the guilt of those in 
human persons, who unmercifully beat and abuse him. 

2. We will select a few of the best authenticated anecdotes 
ocmceming the virtues of the horse. 

1 Pron. 90rd 
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The friendly Horse. 

3. " There was a team of horses belonging tc the EarP of 
Mac'clesfield, in Oxfordshire, England : one of the horses 
was naturally vi'cious and ill-tempered, and one quite the 
rererse'. 

4. " Next to the good-natured horse, there was placed, in 
the stable, another, that had the misfortune to be blind. In 
the summer season, they used to be turned out to grass with 
other horses, and this very good-tempered creature constantly 
took his blind friend under his protection. 

6. " If, when they were turned loose, the blind horse hap- 
pened to take a wrong direction, and got at a distance from 
nis companion, he would discover the greatest distress, by 
neigh'ing and running about the field, where his friend'ly 
guide used to place himself in such a position that he might 
run against him, when, after rec'ognising his friend, he would 
begin to feed with the greatest confidence and composure. 

6. " But, what appears still more extraor'dinary, this horse 
was naturally of so peaceable a disposition, that he had in- 
curred the character of being a coward, when only himself 
was concerned ; but if any of them made an attack upon his 
blind friend, he would fiy into so great a fury, that not a 
horse in the field could stand against him. 

7. " Whenever it happened that the other horse broke the 
fence, and went astray, this faithful creature never once left 
his unfortunate companion, though he sometimes conducted 
him through the gap into the adjoining field ; nor did he ever 
sustain an injury from several deep pits, to which he was 
exposed. 

8. '^ Might not this conduct pat to the blush many to whom 
the Almighty has given more knowledge than to the beasts 
that perish ?" 

The ambUious Horse. 

9. Bewick, in his History of Quadrupeds, relates the foV* 
lowing : 

" Until of late years, pack-horses were employed, in the 
northern counties of England, to carry the different manu- 
fac'tures and articles of traffick from one part of the kingdom 
to anotlier ; but the improved state of the roads in that 
country has caused that mode of conveyance to be' almost 
entirely laid aside. 

I ProL frl. "^ 
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10. "In their journeys over trackless moors, the pack- 
liorses strictly adhere to the line of order and regularity, 
which custom has taught them to observe. The leading 
horse, which is always chosen for his sagacity and stead'iness, 
being furnished with bells, gives notice to the rest, who fol- 
low Sie sound, and generally without much de\iation, though 
■ometimes at a considerable distance. 

11. "The following anecdote >vill show with what obsti- 
Date perseverance they have been kno^vn to preserve the line 
of their order. Some years ago, one of these ^orses, which 
had been long accustomed to follow his leader, by accident 
oar fatigue was thrown into an inferior rank. 

12. " The poor animal, as if sensible of his disgrace, by 
the most strenuous exertions, at last recovered his usual sta- 
tion, which he maintained during the remainder of the 
journey; but, on his arrival at the inn-yard, he dropped 
down dead upon the spot; his life having fallen a sac'riiice 
to his ambition ; a species of her'oism that we must admir. 
even in the brute creation." 



LESSON IX. 

Variaw Anecdotes of the Horse, — ^The same. 

1. There is an instance on record of a liorse, who had 
formed a friendship for a dog, and, seeiwg him attacked by a 
much larger dog, came to his friend's assistance, and saved 
his life by a well-directed ki^ which sent the large dog 
into a neighbouring^ cellar. 

2. Another horse, whose master was attacked by robbers, 
bit one of the ruff 'ians, kicked over another, and, setting out 
on a full gallop, never stopped till he had brought his mastei 
safe to his own house. 

3. Another, in going through droves of young chickens 
«Dd ducldings to the stable, would lift his feet, laying his 
ears, and putiing his nose almost to the ground, for fear of 
touching diem. 

4. A Frenchman once taught* a horse, which he kept for 
a show, to be very polite. He would pay his respects to a 
company, assembled to witness his feats, with an air and 
some motions expressive of his satisfaction. 

6. He answered very exacdy, by signs of the head, to all 
the questions his master put to him. He drank wine, taking 
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the ci^p into his mouth ; and also fired off a pistol with his 
mouth. He coiild feign* himself lame or dead, that hB 
might not have to go to the war. If any person of the 
Msembly drew a card, and showed it to him, he would beat 
on the ground with his foot as many strokes as there were 
spots on the card. 

6. He told what o'clock it was by the watch in the same 
way. Being asked if he had any knowledge of arithmetix), 
he answered, by a sign, that he had ; and to the question, 
''How much do, eight and six make?" he answered, by 
strokes of the hoof, fourteen. 

7. He was undoubtedly guided in his answers by signs 
from his master ; but it is astonishing how he could so well 
obey^ signs, which the spectators were unable to detect. 

8. It is to be hoped that, when any of you shall become 
old enough to use and own horses, you will remember what 
noble and excellent Miimals they naturally ure , how well 
entitled to your kindness and consideration ; avid that none 
of you will ever be so thoughtless as to abuse or oppress 
them. 

9. Such conduct shows that those who are guilty of It ace 
alike destitute oC the fire feelings of humanity, and regardless 
of the Great Father of the universe, who has implanted these 
excellent qualities in the animal, as if expressly to ensure for 
him our sympathy and kindness. 



LESSON X. 
Wickedness of abusing a Horse, — Original. 

1. The sins which we commit, my children, against tite 
brute creatures of God, when we subject' them to unneces- 
sary suffering, are sins against God, their Creator. Shall we 
believe, according to the declaration of his holy word, that 
a righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, and not be- 
lieve that a righteous Chd will regard it ? 

2. He heareth the ravens cry ; and shall he not hear, and 
frill he not avenge, the wrongs that his nobler animals sufer — 
wrongs that cry out against man from youth to age, in the 
city and in the field, by the way and by the fire-side ? 

8. Look out into the street. Set* that cartman ! What 
has thrown him into such a passion ? The street echoes 
with the crack of his whip. 

'■'*'■ ■ " '■ ■ — . ■ ■ -■ 
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4. His horse, stung almost to madness, springs forward 
to clear himself from bis confinement — to obenga^p himself 
from his cruel thral^dom. He is n^t by a blow with the 
loaded end of the driver's whip ! 

5. Whence comes this dreadful struggle between that 
manly spirit of a brute, and that brutal spirit of a man ? 
Whence comes it ? The man hajs loaded the hor&e beyond' 
his strength. 

6. Every ounce of the generous creature's weight has 
been thro wet forward again and again, but in vain ; and 
now comes the reproach, and now the lash, and the curse, 
and .the. staggering blow. 

*7. Righteous God! who gavest that noble animal his 
strength, and his spirit, is that monster, that is thus beating 
him, a man ? the man whom thou madest him to serve ? 

8. God of battles r who hast kind'led the fire in the horse's 
>^orious eye, hast " clothed his neck with thunder," and hast 

made hiiii to mock at fear, and to turn not away from the 
■word', that he might help man to maintain his rights, and 
defend a righteous cause, — is it to such a creature as this, 
that thou hast made him to be in subjection ? 

9. But, perhaps, the man in form is no longer a man. He 
has thrown away the only thing that had raised him above 
tiie brute. He has drowned his reason in a cup. 

10. He is drunk, and his generous horse must suffer! 
Irlow much nobler is the brute that is besiten, than the brute 
lliat beats him ! 

11. "Stop, degraded wretch! you shall not th^s abuse 
your horse !" — But, hark ! he replies : — " It is my hotse ; and 
have I not a right to do what I will with my own ?" 

12. I JEinswer : — "It may be yotir horse ; but he is yoiyrs 
for use, not for abuse." 1 answer again : — " You have not 
a right to do a wrong ^ either with what w your own, or >vith 
what is not." 

13* The Maker of this horse is your Maker also, and your 
Judge. He sees the suffering which you inflict upon the 
faithful and defenceless subject of your power ; and, although 
he has sealed up tlie dumb creature's lips, so that {i^'-'cannoc 
plead for himself against you, yet what he meekly tSS^ pa- 
tiently suffers from your cruelty will plead for him, and, if 
more mercy is not shown to you, than you show to. your 
beast, it will bring down upon you the righteous judgnients 
of the Lord. 
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LESSON XL 
Affection to Parents rewarded. — Anonymous. 

1. Frederick, the late king of Prussia, having rung his 
bell one day, and nobody answering, opened the door where 
his servant was usually in waiting, and found him asleep on 
a sofa. He was going to awake him, when he perceived 
the end of a billet, or letter, hanging out of his pocket 

2. Having the curiosity to know its contents^, he took and 
read it, and found that it was a letter from his mothei, 
thanking him for having sent her a part of his wages, to 
assist her in her distress, and concluding with beseeching 
God to bless him for his filial attention to her wants. 

3. The king returned softly to his room, took a roll of 
duc'ats, and slid them, with the letter, into the page's pocket. 
Returning to his apartment, he rung so violently, that the 
page awoke, opened the door, and entered. 4. " You have 
slept well," said the king. The page made an apology, and, 
in hi& embar'rassment, happened to nut bis han*^ into hit 
pocket, and felt with astonishment the roll. He drew it out, 
turned pale, and, looking at the king, burst into tears, with* 
out being able to speak a word. 

5. " What is the matter ?" said the king ; " what ails you ?^ 
" Ah ! sire," said the young man, throwing himself at his 
feet, " somebody has wished to ruin me. I know not how 
I came by this money in my pocket" 6. " My friend," said 
Frederick, " God often sends us good in our sleep : send the 
money to your mother ; salute her in my name ; and assure 
her tliat 1 shall take care of her and yoM." 

7. This story furnishes an excellent instance of the gratitude 
and duty, which children owe to their aged, infirm, or unfor- 
tunate parents. And, if the children of such parents shall 
follow the example of Frederick's servant, though they may 
not meet with the reward that was conferred on him, they 
s\i»J'i be amply rec'ompensed by the pleasing testimony of 
their own minds, and by that God who approves, as he has 
commanded, every expression of filial love. 



LESSON xn, 

TTie holiest Moraviain* — Thomson's Collection. 

1. In the last war in- Germany, a captain of cavalry was out 
on a foWaging party. On perceiving a cottage in the midst 
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of a solitary valley, he went up and knocked at the door. 
Out came one of the Moravians, or United Brethren, with a 
beard silvered by age. 2. " Father," says the officei . "^ ahow 
me a field where I can set my troopers a for'aging." -^ Pres- 
endy," replied the Momvian. llie good old man walked 
before, and conducted them oiit of the valley. 

3. After a quarter of an hour's march, they fotmd k tme 
field of barley. " There is the very iidng we wanti" says 
the captain. ^^ Have patience for a few minutes," replied 
his guide ; ^^ you shall be satisfied." 4. They went on, and at 
the distance of about a quarter of a league farther, they arrived 
at another field of barley, fhe troop immediately dismounted, 
cut down the grain, trussed it up, and remounted. 5. The 
officer, upon this, says to his conductor, ^^ Father, you have 
given voursdf and us unnecessary trouble.: the first field was 
much better than this." ^^ Very true, sir,'' replied the good 
old man, '^ but it was not mine." 



LESSON XIII. 
Dr. FiranMm^s first Entrance into PhUaddphia. — ^Franklin. 

1. I HAVE entered into the particulars of my voyage, and 
shall, in like manner, describe my first entrance into this city, 
that you may be able to compare beginnings so little auspi- 
cious with the figure I have since made. 

2. On my arrival at FhiladeFphia, I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I was covered 
with dirt ; my pockets were filled with shirts and stockings ; 
I was unacquainted with a single soul in die place, and knew 
not where to seek a lodging. 3. Fatigued with walking, 
rowing, and having passed the night without sleep, I was 
extremely hungry, and all my mon'ey consisted of a Dutch 
dollar, and about a shilling's worth of coppers, which I gave 
to the boatmen for my passage. 4. As I had assisted them 
in rowing, they refused it at first ; but I insisted on their 
taking it. A man is sometimes more generous when he has 
little, than when he has much mon'ey ; probably because, in 
the first case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty. 

5. 1 walked towards the top of the street, looking eagerly 
OB both sides, till I came to Market Street, where I met with 
a child with a loaf of bread. Often had I mac^f aij dmncr 
on dry bread. I inquired where he had bought it, and went 
straight to the baker's shop, whi^ he pointed out to me. 

8 
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6. 1 asked for some bis'cuits', expecting to find such as we 
had at Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of that sort at 
Philadelphia. I then asked for a threepenny* loaf. They 
made no loaves of that price. 7. Finding myself ignorant 
of the prices, as well as of the different kinds of bread, I 
desired him to let me have threepenny-worth of bread of 
tome kind or other. 8. He gave me three large rolls. I 
was surprised at receiving so much : I took th^m, however, 
and, having no room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll 
under each arm, eating a third. 9. In this manner I went 
through Market Street to Fourth Street, and passed the house 
of Mr. Read, the father of my future wife. She was stand- 
ing at the door, observed me, and thought, with reason, tliat 
I made a very singular and grotesque' appearance. 

10. I then turned the comer, and went through Chestnut 
Street, eating my roll all the way ; and, having made this 
round, I found mys^ again on Market Street wharf, near 
the boat in which I arrived. 11. I stepped into it to take a 
draught of the river water ; and, finding myself satisfied with 
my first roll, I gave the other two to a woman and her child, 
who had come down with us in the boat, and was waiting to 
continue her journey^. 12. Thus refreshed,. I regained the 
street, which was now full of well-dressed people, all going 
the same way. I joined them, and was thus led to a large 
Quakers' meeting-house near the market place. 13. I sat 
down with the rest^ and, after looking round me for some 
time, hearing nothing said, and being drowsy from my last 
night's labour and want of rest, I fell into a sound sleep. 
14. In this state I continued till the assembly dispersed, 
when one of the congregation had the goodness to wsJ^e me. 
This was consequentiy tiie first house I entered, or in which 
I slept, at Philadelphia. 



LESSON XIV. 
7%« Rose. — Mrs. Sigourney. 



1. I SAW a rose perfect in beauty; it rested gracefully 
upon its stalk, and its per'fume filled the air. Many stopped 
to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste its fragrance, and its 
owner hung over it with delight 2. I passed it again, and, 
l»ehdld, it was gone — ^its stem was leafless — its root had with 

' Fron. bis'-khs. t threp'-pftn-nfi. » g^M^, * jur' nfl. 
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fre4; the enclosure which surrounded it was Iroken do im> 

B. The spoiler had been there ; he saw that many admired 

it; he knew it was dear to' him who planted it, and be»de 

it he had no other plant to love. 4. Yet he snatched it 

^cretly from the hand that cher^ished it ; he wore it on his 

bosom till it hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that 

Its glory was departed, he flung it rudely away. 5. But it 

left a thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract 

it ; for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. 

6.. And when I saw that no man, who had loved the 

beauty of the tose, gath'ered again its scattered leaves, or 

bound lip th^ stalk which the hands of violence had broken, 

I looked eam'estly at the spot where it grew, and my soul 

received instruc^tion. 7. And I said. Lei her who is full of 

beauty and admiration, sitting like the queen of flowers in 

ma'jesty among the daughters' of women , let Jier watch lest 

vanity enter her heart, beguil'ing her to rest proudly upon her 

own strength ; let her remember that she standeth upon 

slippery places, " and be not high-minded, but fear." 



LESSON XV. 
Story of Goffcy the Ri'gictde.* — ^President Dwigut. 

1. In the course of Philip's war, which involved almost 
all the Indian' tribes in New England, and among others 
those in the neigh'bourhood of Hadiey, the inhabitants 
thought it proper fo observe the first of September, 1675, as 
a day of fasting and prayer. 2. While they were in the 
church, and employed in their wor'ship, they were surprised 
by a band of savages. The people instantly betook them- 
selves to their arms, — which, according to the custom of the 
times, they had carried vnih them to the church, — and, rush- * 
ing out of the house, attacked their invaders. 3. The pan^ic, 
under which they began the conflict, was, howevor, so great, 
and their number was so dispropor'tioned to that of their 
enemies, that they fought* doubtfully at first, and in a shoit 
time began evidently to give way. 

4« At this moment an ancient man, vnth hoary locks, of a 
■lost ven'erable and dig'nified aspect, and in a dress widely 

' Pron. daw'-ters. * wim-in. ^ Iji^je-an, or Ind'-yan. * fiiwt. 

♦A regicide is one who puts to death a king. Goffe, Whalley, and Ducv^cH 
wen three of the judges who condemned to death Charles I. king of Grea« 
■Vntnin. They aflerwanli fled to America. 
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differing from that of the inhabitants, appeared suddenly at 
their hlad, and, with a firm voice and an example of un- 
daunt^ed resolution, reanimated their spirits, led them again 
to the conflict, and totally routed the savages. 5. When the 
battle was ended, the stranger disappeared ; and no person 
knew whence he had come, or whither he had gone. 
6. The relief was so timely, so sudden, so unexpected, and 
so providential ; the appearance and the retreat of him who 
furnished it were so unaccountable ; his person was so. digni- 
Qed and conmianding, his resolution so superior, and his 
iierference so decisive, that the inhabitants, without any 
uncommon exercise of credulity, readily believed him to be 
an angel, sent by Heaven for their preservation. T^- Nor 
was tins opinion seriously controverted, until it was discover- 
ed, several years afterward, that Grofie and Whalley had'been 
lodged, in me house 'of Mr. Russell. Then it was known 
that their deliverer was Gk>ffe ; Whalley having become 
superannuated some time before the event took place. 




LESSON XVI. 
The Camd. — From Bigland. 

1. The 

to that and 

immemorial) 

of burning sand, which are impassable to every other quad'- 

ruped except the drom'edary, which, although distinguished 

by a different name, and by having two hunches on its back, 

while the camel has only one, is supposed to be originally of 

the same race. 

2. The camel is, to the Arabian, what the rein-deer is to 
the Laplander. Its milk is rich and nutritive; its flesh, 
when young, is excellent food, wholesome and invigorating ; 
and its hair, or fleece, which falls off* always in the spring, is 
manufactured into fine stuffs, and almost every article necft<^ 
saiy for clothing, bedding, and the covering of their tents. 

3. To comprehend the full value of this animal, we must 
figure to ourselves a country without verdure* and without 
water, where a clear sky and burning sun above (fix)m 
which no friendly shade affords a shelter) parches every 
living creature with intolerable tiiirst ; while an immense 

* Pram, ver'-'fir. 
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expanse of scorched sands^ beoeath presents to the eye a 
dreary scene of barren uniformity, in which no object re- 
oiinds the traveller of the existence of animated nature. 
4. Such are those immense deserts which the camel and the 
dromedary alone can traverse. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the Arab regards the camel as an ines'timable present 
from Heaven — a sacred animal, without the aid of which he 
could not subsist in those frightful deserts, which secure his 
independence, and surround him with an impreg'n&ble ram- 
part. 5. In Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, tlieir whole 
(commerce is carried on by means of those useful animals. 

6. Of all the quadrupeds with which the earth is replen- 
ished, this is the most tame and submissive : he kneels down 
1o be loaded and unloaded, and, even when overbur'dened, 
often makes the most piteous* complaints without offering 
the least resistance. 7. He is, at the same time, so ex- 
tremely sensible of injustice or ill treatment, that, when this 
is carried too far, the inflicter will not find it easy to escape 
his vengeance. 8. It is said he will retain the remembrance 
of an injury, till an opportunity offers for gratifying his 
revenge. Eager, however, to express his resentment, he 
no longer retains any rancour when once he is satisfied. 

9. When an Arab, therefore, has excited the rage of a cam- 
el, he throws dpwn his garments in some place near which 
the animal is to pass, and disposes them in such a manner 
that they appear to cover a man sleeping under them. 

10. The animal rec'ognises the clothes^, seizes them in his 
teeth, shakes them with violence, and tramples on them in a 
rage. When his anger is appeased, he leaves them, and 
then the owner of the garments may make his appearance 
without any fear, and may load and guide him as he pleases. 

11. In viewing the singular conformation of this animal, 
we cannot fail to trace the evident marks which it bears of a 
regular design, in an organization so wonderfully adapted to 
the pur'poses for which he is used, and to the place which 
he is appointed to bold in the system of animated nature. 

12. His feet are peculiarly adapted to the soil on which he 
is to tread. They are liable to be injured by travelling on 
stSnes; and he cannot well support himself on moist i uJ 
slippery clays ; but his broad hoofs are perfectly caJcula e J 
for travelling on the dry and parched sands of AraJ .a. 

13. But the peculiar and distin'guishing characteristic oT f he 

» P'.n d:IsI/-€-hs * doze. 
3" 
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camel, is its faculty of abstaining from water longer than any 
other animal — a property so necessary in those immense 
deserts. 14. For this the God of nature has provided by a 
singular internal conformation ; for, besides the four stomachs 
which he has, in common widi otlier ruminating animals, he 
is also famished with a fifth bag, that serves as a r&senroir' 
for water, where it renjiins uncomipted, 'fud without min- 
gling with the other ailments. 15. When the camel is 
pressed with thi^t, or has need of water to moisten his 
aliment, in chewing the cud, he draws up into the stomach, 
or even into the throat, a part of this reserve. 16. Furnished 
with so capacious and so convenient a re'c^ptacle, he can 
take a prodigious quantity of water at once, and remain many 
days without drinking. 

17. It is remarkable, that all attempts to introduce either 
the camel or the rein-deer into other countries than those 
to which they originally belong, have completely failed. 
18. Both the one and the other appear evidently designed 
by Providence for the service and solace of man, in those 
countries where no other animals are qualified to supersede 
iheir utility. 



LESSON XVII. 

The Half is better than the Whole : an Eastern Tale, — 

Anonymous. 

1. The sun was pouring his merid'ian rays upon the Arabian 
des'ert, when a caravan halted for refreshment and repose. 
2. The tents were arranged for shade, the camels were un- 
laden, and each tired Mus^sulman, reclining upon the sand, 
enjoyed his favourite luxury of the pipe, or listened to one 
of those long, dull tales, with which the inhabitants of the 
East are wont to amuse each other in their joumeyings 
through the desert 

3. Two little boyilL the only children in the whole com- 
pany, alone were restless, active, and impatient of restraint 
4. As they were not allowed to smoke, and had no taste for 
the tedious* stories that amused their elders, they wandered 
among the camels, and climbed upon their backs together, 
and, at last, for want of other entertainment, quarrelled, and 

then separated, to find each his own amusement apart. 

.«.,. ^ •-"•-'' " " ■ II I ■ I I . . II. . ,. .,. «^. 
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5. Seliniy the joanger, resolving heartily never to play 
again with Ali*, scampered o£f towards a cluster of low rocks, 
ihatj at a short distance, emer'ged (torn the plain of sand, and 
fonned the only object that broke the unifonnity of the pros- 
pect 6. Having reached the rocks, he had nothing to do 
oat return, and endure again the duiness of the caravan, aud 
the provoking temper of Ali. 7. His spirit sunk at the 
thought of the odious necessity, when, turning a comer of 
the rocks, that were higher than himself, he came suddenly 
cm a prize that made him cry out for joy. 

8. Taking root in a fissure' of the rock, a stunted date-tree 
had pushed its puny limbs into the sunshine, and bore on 
its dwarfish head a handful of over-ripened fruit. 9. A 
small, but clear spring of water trickled through the crev'ice, 
and, supplying moisture to the tree, glistened along the 
thirsty sands for a moment, and then disappeared. 

10. A fountain of fresh water ! What » transporting dis- 
covery * For weeks, poor Sellm had tasted no drink except 
rare and stinted draughts^ from the heated contents' of the 
water-skins, that had been brought on the camels' backs 
from Mohaidin. 11. He could scarcely believe his eyes. 
He looked anxioiisly towards the car'avan, fearing that he 
might have been followed, and that his rich prize might be 
taken from him, or at least shared, by that odious brother. 
12. But no one came to interrupt, or to partake of his hap- 
piness ; — ^the cool water and the luscious fruit were all his 
own. 

13. For a moment, the fancy of Selim rev'elled in the 
anticipation of the deli'cious drangbt, and of the rich repast 
before him, and, in his happiness, he found that he had for- 
given Ali. 14. His pleasure was so ex'quisite, that he 
wanted to shout it to the rocks ; and even the fiercely-glar- 
ing sun, he thought, might sympathize in his delight. 

16. But the first draught was scarcely swallowed, before 
Selim began to find that something was wanting to complete 
his enjoyment. 16. What could it bcf, whose absence was 
causing the refreshing water to pall upon his appetite ? He 
wondered that he was not perfectly happy in the sole pos- 
session of such treasures. 17. He pondered, and considered 
in vain. But his untutored heart whispered to him the 
truth. 18. He paused. He sighed ; then ran, like an ante- 
lope over the hills, to the tent where his brother had laid 
himself down to sleep. 

h 1 Pron. AhMfi. « fish'-ur. » drafts. 
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19. Back the two brothers hastened to the rocks. Seliic 
enjoyed the surprise, the delight of Ali, at the sight of the 
fountain and the tree. He found his own pleasure doubled 
in witnessing that of his brother. 20. The water seemed 
cooler, the fruit had a higher flavour, when Ali joined his 
praises of both. The glare of the sun was less regarded* 
They talked, and laughed; they ate', and drank. 21. Se- 
lim's enjoyment was now perfect ; and, from that day to the 
end of nis life, he never forgot, that, of whatever fountains 
of pleasure, or fruits of joy, we may find on our pil'grimage 
dirough the world, the half is better — much better — Sion the 
whole. 



LESSON xvni. 

The History of Joseph,* 

1. Jacob had twelve sons, Reuben, Simeon, LeM, Judah, 
Is'sach&r, and Zeb'ulun ; Dan and N^ph'taii ; Gad and 
Asher; Joseph and Benjamin; and a daughter, Dinah. 

2. Most of these were the cause of much grief to their 
father. Reuben was guilty of great wickedness; Simeon 
and Levi murdered a whole city, for the crime of the 
prince's son towards their sister ; and they all behaved very 
ill to Joseph, though Reuben and Judah were not so bad as 
the rest. 

3. Joseph and Benjamin were the sons of Rachel, the 
favourite wife of Jacob, and were bom when he was old. 
For these reasons, and perhaps because he was better than 
they. Lis father loved Joseph, and dressed him in finer 
clothes than the others. 

4. But it is very foolish for parents to show partiality to 
any of their children, except for some great and plain diffcF- 
ence in their beha'viour ; for that makes children hate their 
parents, and abuse the brother or sister who is treated better 
than the rest 

6. Thus did the sons of Jacob to Joseph. They were 
eovious of his father's fondness for him ; and, because he told 
their father when they acted wrong, and related to them some 

* Pron. et. 

* From Turner's Abstract of the Bible IDstory. The whole of the beautiful 
iitjory of Joseph may be found in the Bible itself, from the 37th chapter to tfBp end 
of -00 book of Henepis. 
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dreams, which they conceived foretold that he would after- 
wards be superior to them, they hated him. 

6. One day, when he came to see them, at a distance 
fipom their father's house, they took him, and resolved to 
kill lum ; but Reuben persuaded' them to throw him into 
a dry pit, intending to take him out, and restore him to his 
&ti[ier. 

7. But a company of slave merchants passing by, Judah, 
who knew not Reuben's design^, proposed, in his absence, 
that, rather than kill him, they should sell himi for a slave. 
The merchants, having bought him, carried him into Egypt, 
and sold him to Pof iphar, a chief officer of Pha'raoh , king 
of Egypt 

8. In the mean time, the brothers brought home the coat 
of Joseph, which Jacob had given him, having first dipped it 
in the blood of a kid which they had killed ; and Jacob 
rnoumed exceedingly for his son, supposing that a wild beast 
had devoured him. 

9. In all this they acted with great wickedness ; for it Is 
the duty of children to love their brothers and sisters, and 
not to quarrel with and hate one another, but to forgive and 
forget die offences of each other, and to strive to help and 
please, and make each other happy. 

10. Joseph knew his duty in this respect much better than 
his brothers ; for, when they came to be in v/ant^ he did not 
keep in mind what they had done to bim, but kindly took 
care of them, and fed them. 

11. Potiphar, to whom he had been sold in Egypt, was 
greatly pleased with him, and made him steward over all his 
house. His wife, however, who was a bad woman, would 
have tempted Joseph to very great wickedness. But faithful- 
ness to his master, and piety to God, preserved him from it. 
12. This enraged her so, that she accused him to her hus- 
band, and he was thrown into prison. But Grod was kind to 
him, and gave him favour in the eyes of the keeper of the 
prison ; nor will God ever forsake those who are steadfast in 
their duty, though he may suffer them to be affliqled for their 
good. 

13. It happened that two of Pha'raoh's servants were with 
him in the prison, and dreamed each a dream in the same 
night. God enabled Joseph to explain their dreams, and 
what he foretold came to pass ; one was hanged, and the 

« Pron. pftr-swade'-ed. * * hard, noi like ». * FA'-rft. 
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other icslured to his place. But this man did not remembei, 
in his probperity, the kindness he had received in his afflio- 
tion. 

14. At length the king had two dreams ; and God enabled 
Joseph to show him, that they meant, that, after seven years 
of great plenty, there would be seven years of grie'vous 
famine. So he advised the king to lay up all the spare com 
in the country, till the years of famine should come, that he 
and his people might not peiish. 

16. The king was so pleased with Joseph's advice, that 
he made him the chief governor of his kingdom, and gave 
him power to gather the spare com, and to lay it up against 
the seven years of famine. 16. This trust he faithfully dis- 
charged, and, when the years of famine came, he sold it out 
to the people, while their money lasted, and afterw^ards made 
an agreement with them for their flocks and lands, to hold 
them as Pha'raoh's tenants, on the payment of ^ £fth part 
for rent. 



LESSON XIX. 

The same, concluded, 

1. Thus , there was plenty of food in Egypt, while the 
neighbouring countries were in great distress. For the fanv- 
ine was grievous in all lands, reaching even to the land of 
Canaan, where Jacob and his sons lived. 

2. And Jacob sent them into Egypt to buy corn of Joseph ; 
but they little thought that he was the poor boy, their 
brother, whom they had so long before sold for a slave. 

3. But he knew them, and was glad ; yet he thought it 
right at iirst to treat them roughly*, and order them to prison 
as spies, that he might bring them to repentance for their 
former crimes, and learn from them a true report of his 
father and Benjamin, whom, as he did not see him witli 
them, he might think they had put to death. 

4. In this distress they remembered their former cruelty, 
and said, We are verily guilty concerning our brother. For, 
when persons are in trouble, they reflect upon their sins, and 
are sorry for them. Joseph, hearing this, could not keep 
from tears, but ^ent out from them, and wept. 

5. At ength, after several more trials, his brother Judah 
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tame near to Mm, and said — " Oh, my lord, let tliy servant, 
I pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears, and let uot thine 
anger bum against thy servant, for thou art even as Pha^raoh. 

6. " My lord asked his servants, saying. Have ye a father, 
or a brother ? And we said unto my lord, We have a father, 
an old man, and a child of his old age, a little one ; and his 
brother is dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and hisT 
father loveth hun. 

7. ^' And thou saidst unto thy servants, Bring him down 
unto me, that I may set mine eyes upon him. And we said 
iDto my lordy The lad cannot leave his father; for, if he 
saould leave his father, his father would die. 

8. ^'And thou saidst unto thy servants. Except your 
youngest brother come down wifli you, ye shall see my 
face no more. And it came to pass, when we came up unto 
thy servant, my father, we told him the words of my lord. 

9. ^' And our father said. Go again, and buy us a little 
food. And we said, We cannot go down. If our youngest 
brother be virith us, then will we go down ; for we may not 
see the man's flee except our youngest broUier be with us. 

10. "And thy servant, my father, ssdd unto us. Ye know 
diat my wife bare me two sons ; and the one went out from 
me, and I said. Surely he is torn iu pieces, and I have not 
seen him since : and if ye take this also from me, and mis'- 
ohief befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with 
MUTow to the grave. 

11. "Now, therefore, when I come to thy servant, my 
iather, seeing that his life is bound up in the lad's Uife, it 
9hall come, to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not with 
us, that he will die ; and thy servants shall bring down the 
gray hairs of thy servant, our father, vdth sorrow to the gravg^ 

12. " For thy servant became surety* for the lad unto nay 
father, saying, If I bring him not unto thee, then I shall bear 
the blame to my father for ever. 

13. "Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide, 
instead' of the lad, a bondman to my lord, and let the lad go 
up with his brethren. For how shall I go up to my father, 
and the lad be not with me ? lest, peradven'ture", I see the 
evil that shall come upon my father." 

14. And Joseph could refrain no longer, but made himself 
known to his brethren, saying, " I am Joseph." And when 
tliey were greatly troubled at the thoughts of what tliey had 

> Pron. shfir6-t6. a pgr-ad-ven'-tshOr, 
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done, and afraid lest he. would punish them, he kindly com 
forted diem, by reminding them of the good which God had 
brought out of their evil deed in selling nim into Egypt. 

15. When he had made a feast for his brethren, and given 
them many presents, he sent them back to fetch their father, 
their wives, and their little ones, their flocks and herds, and 
all their substance, to dwell with him in the land of Egypt 

16. But though he had so kindly forgiven them himself 
he could not forget what sort of spirit they had formerly 
shown, and feared lest they should quarrel with and upbraid 
one another for their cruelty to him, and accuse those to 
their father who had been most guilty ; therefore he sent 
them off with this kind advice, ^^ See that ye fall not out -by 
the way." 

17. Jacob, at first, could not believe that Joseph waft 
alive ; but when he saw the presents, and the waggons which 
he had sent to carry their goods, he was filled with joy, and 
set out to join his long-lost son. 18. And he lived many 
years in Egypt under the care of Joseph, who also was good 
to all his brethren, whom he settled in the land of Go'shen, 
where there was much pas'ture* for their cattle. 

19. Thus Jacob had been greatly mistaken, when he 
grieved so much for the loss of Joseph. For, whUe he 
thought he had been dead, he was only sent into another 
country, to provide for preserving his father's life, and to do 
good to many nations. 20. Thus God sees not as man sees. 
We can only see a little way before us ; but God sees every 
thing that will happen. 21. We ought not, then, to grieve 
for our a'fflictions, as if there were* none to help us, but wait 
with patience for the end of things, and trust in God that the 
end will be good to those who do their duty. 



LESSON XX. 

The River Jor'ddn, — Chateaubriand*. 

1. I WAS desirous of seeing the Jordan at the place where 
it discharges itself into the Dead Sea ; but the Arabs refused 
to conduct me to it, because the river, near its mouth, turns 
oiT to the left, and approaches the mountains cf Arabia. I 
was, therefore, obliged to make up my mind to proceed to the 
clir^'3 of tlie river that was nearest to us. 2. We broke up 

1 Pron. paa'-tshttr « w€r » Sh^-tO-brC-aB. 
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our camp, and advanced, for an hour and a half, with excea- 
«ive difficulty, over a fine white sand. We were* approach- 
ing a grove of balm trees and tamarinds, which, to my great 
astonishment, I perceived in the midst of this sterile' tract 
3. The Arabs all at once stopped, and pointed to something 
that I had not yet remarked at the bottom of the ravine*. 
Unable to make out what it was, I perceived what appeared 
to be sand in motion. 4. On drawing nearer to this singular 
object, I beheld a yellow current, which . I could scarcely 
distinguish irom the sands on its shores. It was deeply sunk 
below its banks, and its sluggish stream rolled slowly oq. 
This was the Jordan. 

5. I had surveyed the great rivers of Americi with that 
pleasure, which solitude and nature impart ; I had visited 
the Tiber with enthusiasm, and sought, with the same inter-- 
est, the Euro'tas and the Cephis^us ; but I cannot express 
rvhat I felt at the sight of the Jordan. 6. Not only did this 
iver remind me of a renowned antiquity, bmt its shores like- 
Rrise presented to my view the theatre of the miracles of my 
religion. 7. Judea is the only country in the world, that 
*evives in the traveller the memory of human affairs, and of 
celestial things, and which, by this combination, produces in 
he soul a feeling and ideas, which no other region is capable 
)f exciting. 

8. The Arabs stripped, and plunged into the Jordan. I 
iared not follow their example, on account of the fever by 
nrhich I was still tormented ; but I fell upon my knees on 
he bank, with my two servants, and the drogoman* of the 
non'&stery. I took up some water from the river in a leathern 
ressel : it did not seem to me as sweet as sugar, according to 
he expression of a pious missionary. 9. I thought it, on the 
sontrary, rather brackish ; but, though I drank a considerable 
quantity, I leit no inconvenience from it : nay, I even think 
t would be very pleasant, if it were purified from the sand 
niiich it carries along with it * * • • 

10. About two leagues from the place where we halted, 1 
lerceived, higher up the river, a thicket of considerable ex- 
ent I determined to proceed thither, for I calculated that 
his must be nearly the spot where the Is'raelites jpassed the 
iver, facing Jericho, where the man'na ceased to fall, where 
he He'brews tasted the first fruits of the land of promise, 
irfaere Na'&man was cured of his leprosy, and, lastly, whwf 

1 Pnm, w6r. « st&/-il. » ra-veen'. 

* Inter'preter 
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Christ was baptized by St. John. 11. Towards this plaM 
we adyanced, but as we drew near to it, we heard the yoioei 
of men in the thicket Unfortnnately the human voict. 
which cheers you every where else, and which you woula 
love to hear on the banks of the Jordan, is precisely what 
most alarms you in these deserts. 12. The Bethlehemites 
and the drogoman proposed an immediate retreat; but I 
declared that I had not come so far, to be in such a hurry to 
return ; that I agreed to go no higher up the river ; but that 
I was determined to examine the river facing the spot when 
we then stood. 

13. They yielded with reluctance to my resolution, and 
we again repaired to the bank of the Jordan, which a bend 
of the river had carried to some distance from us on the rig^t 
I found it of the same width and depth as a lea^e lower 
down, that is, six or seven feet deep close to the shore, aii 
about fifty paces in breadth. 



LESSON XXI. 

ThelAon.* 

1. A LION of tbe largest size measures from eight to nice 
feet from the muzzle to the origin of the tail, which last ii 
of itself a^out four feet long. The height^ of the larger spe'ci- 
mens is four or five feet 2. The smallest-sized are about 
five feet and a half long, and three and a half in height, with 
the tail proportionally short. The lioness, in all its dimeik- 
nons, is about one fourth less than the lion, and wants the 
nane. 

3. The form and gait of this striking quad'ruped^ are bold 

md majestic. His head is large, his ears are rounded, his 

lye-brows ample, his eye-balls round and fiery, and glowing, 

♦n the least irritation, with peculiar lustre. 4. His chest is 

^aggy, his tail bushy at the extremity, and a yellowish-brown 

mane, nearly two feet long, flows on the sides of his head 

and neck. His predominant colour is pale-tawny, with a 

lighter shade, approaching to white, on the flanks and belly. 

5. The structure of his frame, and his astonishing movs- 

ments, bespeak a singular combination of bones, nerves, and 

mus'cles, destined to act with wonderful effect, in pursuing 

and destroying the creatures on which he feeds. 6. NoV 

* Lea0OMXXLandXXII.areabridged from the Edinboi^gh EiicydoiMKflki« 
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withstanding his pertlj dimensions, he is so far from appeal^ 
mg clumsy or unwieldy, that he may justly be regarded as a 
model' of strength and activity. 7. When provoked, he 
erects his mane, darts fir^s from his eye-balls, contracts the 
muscles of his cheeks and forehead into hid'eous wrinkles, 
shows his formidable teeth, and exhib'its a spectacle of savage 
grandeur, which beggars description. 8. His piercing eyes 
are furnished with a mem'brane, which he can extend over 
them at pleasure, and which, perhaps, has given rise to tlie 
common opinion, that he always sleeps with his eyes open. 
9. His teeth, which are disposed like those of the cat, arc 
extremely hard; his jaws are large and strong; and the 
prickles of his tongue are sufficiently sharp to l&'cerate the 
skin of most animals. 10. As he puts his mouth to the 
ground iidien he roars, the sound is equally propagated to a 
considerable distance on all sides, so that it is impossible to 
discover the precise' spot whence it issues. 11. This cir- 
cumstance increasing the alarm, the intimidated animals fbf 
backwards and foi*wards ; and, in the dark, they often run 
to the very place from which the noise proceeds, and which 
they arc so anxious to avoid. , 

12, The lion is a native of the hottest parts of Asia, but 
more abounds in the interior of Africa, eieicbing his reign, 
over the weaker quadrupeds. 

13. His habitation is usually in the thickest part of the 
forest ; and he is seldom seen by day, as too much light is 
apt to incommode him ; but, on the approach of nigbt, he 
quits his den, and prowls about for prey, roaring hideously, 
and terrifying most of the animals within his hearing. 14. A 
single stroke of his paw will break a h irse's neck ; 9ie sweet 
of his tail will throw a strong man oo the ground ; and he 
can carry off, wiih apparent ease, a middle-sized ox, or even 
a buffalo, when lightened of its entrails. 16. He does' not 
openly attack any animal, unless provoked, or oppressed with 
hunger ; but, in the latter case,'he is said to fsar no danger, 
and to be repelled by no resistance. 16. His usual method 
of takmg his prey is, to spring, or throw himself on it, viith 
one vast bound, from the place of his concealment : if, how- 
ever, he miss his aim, he seldom 8'*empts another spring at 
the same object, but deliberately returns to the thicket in 
which he lay in ambush. 17. When he seizes his victim, 
he knocks it down, and seldom, bites it till he inflicts the 
mortal blow, which he generally accompanies vnth a tremed- 
dous* roar. He seems to prefer the flesh of a Hottentot to 
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that of a European, probably because the former u not en- 
cumbered with clothes. 18. The horse, next to the Hotten- 
tot, is reputed his favourite prey ; and the elephant and 
camel are both highly relished; while the sheep, owin^, 
probably, to its woolly fleece, is seldom molested. With hu 
Itrong teeth he breaks bones with the greatest ease ; and 
«e often swallows their fragments along with the fle^h. 
19. When enraged, or goaded by famine, he rears his mane, 
and beats his tail against his back and sides, when it is 
extremely hazardous to approach him ; but when the mane 
and tail are at rest, and the animal is in a placid mood, 
travellers may generally pass pretty near to him in perfect 
safety. 

20. The female, though physically weaker, and, for the 
most party more timid than the male, is more ferocious than 
he in defence of her young ; making her incursions with 
greater boldness, destroying every animal that falls in her 
way, and carrying it, reeking, to her offspring. 21. When 
attacked in their presence, she seems to be insensible to her 
own wounds ; and, with her head to the ground, and her 
eyes fixed on her assailants, she seldom fails either to save 
her progeny, or to perish in the conflict. 



LESSON XXII. 

The Tiger. 

1. The term %er, in the Armenian language, is said lite- 
rally to signify an cmrowj and denotes the rapidity with which 
the animed, so denominated, bounds or darts on its prey. 
2. The length of this quadruped, from Ihe upper part of the 
f6re'head to the origin of the tail, is about nine feet, and the 
height about four or five feet, which is, also, the length of 
the tail. 3. The prevailing colour of the body is a deep 
tawny, or orange-yellow ; die face, throat, and lower part 
of the belly, are nearly white ; and Uie whole is traversed by 
numerous long black stripes, forming a bold and striking 
contrast with, the ground colour. 

4. The tiger is a native of Asia, occurring fit>m China and 
Chinese Tartary to Armenia, but chiefly frequenting the hot 
climates of India and the Indian Islands, particularly the 
hilly and wooded districts ; luiking in jangles and thickets, 
tmm which it issues to spread its ravages all around, attack- 
ing the flocks and herds, onterrified by the sight or resistance 
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of man, and closing even with the lion in such fierce en • 
counters, that the com'batants^ have been known to fal. 
together. 5. When undisturbed, the tiger plunges his hear] 
into the body of his victim, and quaffs large draughts of 
blood, the sources of which are generally e:diausted before 
his thirst is allayed. So prodigious, too, is his muscular 
strength, that he is capable of carrying off a dead buffalo, of 
nearly double the weight of a common ox. 6. In his native 
wilds, he conceals himself from view, and springs on his prey 
with a most hideous roar ; but, if he miss his aim, he is apt, 
like the lion, to shrink away, without repeating the attempt. 
7. Though he seldom makes an open attack on any creature 
that is capable of resistance, he seems to prefer men, when 
he can procure them by surprise, to any other prey. 8. In 
some parts of India, tigers are particularly fatal to wood- 
cutters and labourers about the forests ; and thq^ have even 
been seen to swim out to boats at anchor, at a little distance 
from the shore, and drag off the men from on board. 9. As 
in Java they frequently carry off travellers, when any person 
of consequence goes cut into the country, he is attended by 
men, who incessantly blow a sort of small French horns, the 
shrill sound of which is said to frighten them entirely away. 

10. The number of persons killed by tigers, every year, in 
Suma'tra, is almost incredible ; for there whole villages have 
at times been depopulated by them ; whilst ideas of supersti- 
tion, connected with the doctrine of transmigration, render 
the natives very remiss in their endeavours to destroy them. 

11. The roar of the tiger is said to be tremendous, com- 
mencing with deep, slow, and melancholy inflections, then 
becoming more acute, and terminating in a violent cry, in- 
terrupted by long, tremulous intoiflitions, which distract the 
imagination, especially when these roarings, which are utter- 
ed chiefly in the night, are reverberated by the echoes of the 
mountains. 12. When robbed of her young, the rage of the 
female knows no bounds ; and, braving every danger, she 
will pursue the plunderer to the sea-shore, or into the gates 
cf cities ; and, when the hope of recovering her offspring is 
lost, she expresses her grief and indignation by the most fear- 
ful bowlings. 

13. Neither gentleness nor constraint has, it is alleged, 
hitherto succeeded in taming the fall grown tiger, which 
seems to be scarcely sensible of the attentions of its keeper, 

i Prmt, cnm'-bat-aiifs. 
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and would tear^ the hand that feeds, as well as that xkbich 
insults or chastises it 



LESSON XXIII. 

The Migator and the liger.* 

1. The bosom' of the river was extremely tranquil, and the 
heat, which was intolerable, had made us so languid, that 
almost a general wish overcame us, on the approach of the 
evening, to bathe in the waters of the Congo. 2. Johnson 
and myself, however, were deter'red from it by the appre- 
hension of sharks, many of which, and those enor'mously 
large, we had observed in the progress of our voy'age. 

3. At length, CampbeU alone, who had been making too 
free with his liquor-case, was ob'stinately bent on going 
overboard ; and, although we used every means in our powei 
to persuade him to the con'trary, he dashed into the river, 
and had swum some dis^tance from the vessel, when we, on 
the deck, discovered an alligator making towards him from 
behind a rock, that stood a little way from the shore. 

4. His escape' I now considered impossible, his destruc- 
tion ine'vitable ; and I asked Johnson what we should do. 
He, like myself, thought it impossible to save him, and in< 
stantly seized a loaded musket, to shoot the poor fellow 
before he should fall into the jaws of the monster. 

6. I did not, however, consent to this, but waited with 
horror to see the tr^'gedy that we anti'cipated Yet, willing 
to do all in my power, I ordered the boat to h^ let down, and 
we fired two shot at the approaching alligator, but without any 
effect 6. They glanced off from his scales like hailstones 
from a slated roof, and the pro'gress of the creature was by 
no means impeded. 

7. The report of the pieces, and the noise of the blacks 
from the sloop, soon made Campbell acquainted with his 
danger. He saw the creature pursuing him, and, with all 
the strength an4 skill that he was master of, he made for the 
shore. 

8. And now the moment arrived, in which a scene was 
exhibited beyond the power of my pen ^d'equately to de- 
scribe'. 

9. Aa our friend approached within a very 8hort distance 

> jPnop. tare. boo'-zum. ^ lirk'-ur. 

* An anecdote related by ik» captain of a Devoiiport Quineamau 
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«i aome canes and shrabs, that covered the river's oank, the 
alligator being close upon his heels, a fierce tiger, that was 
crouching in the reeds, sprung towards him, at the instant 
that the jaws of his first enemy were open to devour him. 

10. This was an awfiil moment for Campbell: — ^but he 
was preserved ! The tiger, in his eagerness, leaping over him, 
encountered the gripe of the amphibolous monster. A dread- 
ful conflict ensued. 11. The water was coloured with the 
blood of the tiger, whose efforts to tear the scaly coverii^g of 
the alligator were unavailing ; while the latter had also the 
advantage of keeping his adversary under water, by which 
the victory was soon declared in the alligator's favour. 

12. They both sunk to the bottom, and we saw no more 
of either. Campbell was taken into the boat, and instantly 
conveyed on board. He spoke not, while in tbe boat, al- 
though his fright had completely sobered him. 13. But, the 
moment he leaped on the deck, he fell on his knees, and 
returned thanks to the Prov'idence that had so wonderfully 
delivered him from hfs danger ; and, what is most singular, 
from that moment to the time I am writing, he has never 
been seen in the least intoxicated, nor has he been heard to 
utter a single oath. If there ever was a man perfectly re 
formed, Campbell is the man. 



LESSON XXIV. 
The Elephant, — ^Anecdotes op Animals. 

1. The elephant, a native nf A^ia aud Africa, is the 
largest, the strongest, the most saga'cious, and the moRt 
do'cile of all wild beasts. The usual height of this unsightly 
creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet 2. The 
colour is nearly black ; th t eyes, which are very small, nr". 
lively, bright,- and expressive ; the ears ari broad, and much 
longer, in propoition to the body, than those of the ass. - 

3. It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head 
than a stout man's arm, and a trunk, which it can contract or 
lengthen, as need requires. 4. The ktter is as useful to fhe 
animal as our hands are to us. With this singular organ it 
can take up the smallest object ; it serves itself with it ; and, 
m case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie knots 
of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

5. The legs of this stupen'dous quad'niped are like col- 
umns of from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
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four to six feet high. The feet are short, and divided into 
five toes each, and are armed with nails of a homy substance, 
but which are so covered with skin, that they are scarcely 
visible. 

6. The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor 
mis'chievous. It is peaceable, mild, and brave ; and exerts 
its powers only in its own defence, or in defence of those of 
its own kind, with which it is social and friendly. 

7. Elephants often assemble in large troops ; and as thej 
march, which is mostly in quest of food, the forests seem to 
tremble under them. In their passage they bear down the 
branches of trees, which, together with roots, herbs, and 
leaves, are their common food : they have no objection, 
however, to grain and fruit, but will not eat either fish or 
flesh. 8. In a state of captivity, they will drink ale, wine, 
and spirituous liquors ; for which, indeed, they seem to have 
a particular predilection. 

9. The elephant is thirty years old before it attains its full 
growth. The young animal sucks with its trunk, and when- 
ever the dam wants to cross a river with it, she takes it up 
in her trunk, and carries it safely over. 

10. Elephants are always caught by a regular kind of 
stratagem, in which art the natives are very expert. When 
once tamed, they are the most gentle, obedient, and patient, 
as well as the most do'cile and sagacious, of all quadGnpeds. 
Their attachment to their masters is remarkable, and they 
seem to live but to serve and obey them. 11. They know 
their voices, and also whether they speak in anger or in good 
humour, and regulate their own actions accordingly. They ,' 
will caress those with whom they are acquainted, and are 
quickly taught to kneel down to receive their riders, or anji 
load which they. may have to carry, 

12. The common pace or walk of the elephant is not- 
quicker thaniihat of a horse ; but, when pushed, it assumes a j 
kind of ambling pace^ which in fleetness is nearly equal to a 
gallop ; but it has great difliculty in turning, and, therefore, 
requires a pretty large circuit* for the purpose. 

13. Whether they live longer in their wild, or their do- 
mestic state, is uncertain. The common age of the latne 
ones is from a hundred to a hundred and thirty or forty 
years. 

14. This animal, if not the most useful, is one of the most 
wonderful in the brute creation ; being, as an eminent author 
expresses himself, " a monster of matter, and a miracle of 1 
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iDtelligence.'' 15. He is sometimes seized with a kmd of 
phrensy, which renders him extremely formidable ; so that, 
on the first symptoms of madness, he is commonly killed to 
prevent mischief : yet, in these fits, he has often been known 
to distinguish his benefactors : so strongly are gratitude and 
magnanimity impressed' on the nature of this astonishing 
mass of animatea matter. 



LESSON XXV. 
Anecdotes of the Elephant, — The same. 

1. Among several well authenticated anecdotes of the ele- 
phant, we aee told, that one of those which was used by the 
French forces in India for drawing their cannon, was prom- 
ised, by his conductor, a reward for having performed some 
painful service ; but, being disappointed of the expected re- 
muneration, and impatient of being thus mocked, he instantly 
slew the offender in a fury. 2. The conductor's wife, who 
was a spectator of this shocking scene, could not restrain her 
madness and despair ; but instantly running with her two 
children in her arms, threw them at the elephant's feet, cry- 
ing out, ^^ Since thou hast killed my husband, kill me and 
my children also." 3. The elephant, seeing the children at 
his feet, immediately stopped, as if stung with remorse, and 
took up the elder boy with his trunk, and placed him upon 
his neck, whom he then adopted for his conductor, and 
obeyed ever after with great punctuality. 

4. A soldier of Pondicher'ry, who frequently carried an 
elephant a certain measure of arrack, being one day a little 
intoxicated, and seeing himself pursued by the guard, whose 
orders, he knew, were to conduct him to prison, took refuge 
under the elephant. The guard, soon finding his retreat, 
attempted in vain to take him from his asylum ; for the ele- 
phant vigorously defended him with his trunk. 5. As soon 
as the soldier became sober, seeing himself placed under 
such an unwieldy animal, he was so terrified, that he scarcely 
dared to move either hand or foot ; but the elephant soon 
caused his fears to subside, by caressing him with his trunk. 
and tiius tacitly saying, " Depart in peace." 

6, " One evening," sajrs the author of the Child's Monitor, 
^ being invited to see the elephant fed that belonged to Mr. ^ 
Piddock, in Scarborough, with the beasts accompanying him, 
I readily accepted the invitlEition. 7. About nine o'clock, 



/ 
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one of the persons in waiting offered the elephant a pail of 
water; the creature, when unprovoked, very oovrteoiulj 
put his trunk over the rail in the front of his apartinent, to 
take up the pail, when the man lowered it, and disappointed 
him ; he did the same a second time ; and, in handing it 
up a third time, the twice-deceived animal gave the fellow 
such a stroke over one side of the head with his trunk, that 
it made him reel to and fro like a drunken man. 8. The 
company laughed so audiblv at the unexpected revenge, that 
I believe the offender will never more attempt to amuse 
any company in the same manner, lest he should meet with 
a similar return." 

9. A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant in aa 
unusual attitude, with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; 
and, in order to induce the beast to show himself to more 
advantage, engaged a person to stand by, and throw froit 
mto his mouth. 10. The person, however, partly to amuse 
himself, and partly to deceive the unsuspecting animal, often 
kept in his hand the fruit which he pretended to give to the 
elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and supposing the 
innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk such 
a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his 
sketch, and prevented him from proceeding in his work. 

11. Some years ago, an elepnantwas passing a tailor'8 
workshop, and, seeing part of the window open, put the end 
of his trunk within the room ; upon which one of the tailors, 
wishing to have a little sport at the expense of the harmless 
brute, pricked the trunk with his needle. 12. The animal, 
resolving to avenge this unprovoked insult, went in search 
of some dirty water, which he soon found, and with which 
he filled his trunk ; then returned to the shop, and, finding 
the window open, as before, directed his trunk to Uie open 
part, and spouted out the contents upon the offender and his 
companions, who no doubt had enjoyed the shop-board 
prank, and then took his farewell, leaving the poor drench- 
ed tailors to reflect upon the justness of the revenge. 

13. "I was," says Mr.Phillipe, "an eye-witness to the 
following facts : — ^At Groa there are always some elephants 
employed in the building of «hips. I one day went to the 
aide of the river, near which a great one was building, wh^e 
there is a large a're& filled with beams for that purpose. 
14. Some men tie the ends of the heaviest with a rope, whicfi 
is handed to an elephant, who carries it to his moudi^ and, 
after twisting it round his trunk, draws it, without any con- 
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dactor, to the place where the ship is building, though it may 
only once have been pointed out to him. 15. One of these 
lometimes drew beams so large, that twenty men would have 
been imable to move them. But, what surprised me still 
more, when other beams obstructed the road, he elevated the 
ends of his own beams, that they might run easily over those 
which lay in his way. Could the most enlightened man do 
more ?" 

16. At Ma'hie, on the coast of M^bar', Mr.Toreen' tells 
us, he had an opportunity of admiring the sagacity of an ele- 
phant. Its master had let it for a certain sum per day ; its 
employment was to carry, with its trunk, timber for a build- 
ing, out of the river ; which business it despatched very dex- 
terously, under the command of a boy, and afterwards laid 
the pieces one upon another, in such exact order, that no 
man could b&/e done it better. 

17. In many parts of India, the elephants are made the ex- 
eeationers of justice ; for they will, with their trunks, break 
every limV of a criminal, trample him to death, or transfix 
him with their tusks, as they are directed. 

18. In India, they were once employed in the launching of ' 
chips : one was directed to force a very large vessel into the 
water : the work proved superior to his strength : his mas- 
ter, with a sarcastic tone, said, '^ Keeper, take away this lazy 
beast, and bring Another :" the poor animal instantly repeated 
his efforts, fractured bis skull, and died on the spot 

19. In the Philosophical Transactions, a story is related of 
an elephant's having such an attachment for a very young 
^ild, that, he was never happy but when it was near him. 
The nurse used, therefore, very frequently^ to take the child 

. in its cradle, and place it betwixt his feet 20. To this he 
became, at length, so much accustomed, that he would never 
eat his food except when the child was present. When it 
slept, he used to drive off the flies with his prdbos'cis, or 
trunk, and when it cried, he would move the cradle back- 
wards and forwards, and thus again rock it to sleep.' 

21. A sentinel, belonging to the present mena'gerie at 
Paris, was always very careful in requesting the spectators 
not to give the elephants any thing to eat This conduct par- 
ticularly dispj iased the female, who beheld him with a very 
vnfavourable eye, and had several times endeavoured to cor- 
rect hi* interfe'rence, by besprinkling his head with water 
from her trunk. 22. One day, when several persons wew 
collected to view these animals, a by'stander offered the l»- 
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nftle a bit of bread ; the sentinel proscribed it, but the mo- 
ment he opened his mouth to give the usual admonition, she, 
placing herself immediately before him, discharged in his face 
a considerable stream of water. 23. A general laugh en- 
sued' ; but the sentinel, having calmly wiped his face, stood 
a little on one side, and continued as vigilant as before. Soon 
afterwards, he found himself under the necessity of repeating 
his admonition to the spectators ; but no sooner was tihis al- 
tered, than the female laid hold of his musket, twirled it round 
with her trunk, trod it under her feet, and did not restore it 
till she had twisted it into the form of a screw. 

24. It has been observed that dogs, though entirely unac- 
quainted with lions, will tremble and shudder at their roar ; 
and an elephant that has never seen a tiger will, in the same 
manner, show the strongest symptoms of horror and affright 
at the smell of it. 25. The late Lord Clive exhibited a com- 
bat^ between two of these animals at Calcutta ; but the scent 
of the tiger had such an effect upon the elephant, that nothing* 
eould either force or allure him to go along the road, where 
the cage in which it was enclosed had passed, till a gallon of 
arrack* was given him, when, his horror suddenly turning 
into fury, he broke down the paling to get at his enemy, and 
killed him without difficulty. 

26. Mr. Hervey, having occasion to purchase an elephant, 
was offered a most majestic on^~i]i pciint c(f ^size, at a very 
low price ; but he declined the bargain, on account of a wound 
the creature had received in the trunk, from the cruel rash- 
ness of its keeper, by which it was greatly disfigured, and 
entirely disabled from the functions that member ipially per- 
forms. 27. It hung down, as if incapable of motion, and had 
lost the power of suction, or of grasping ; consequently, the 
poor elephant was deprived of the power of procuring his 
own subsistence, and was wholly dependent on the attentioiL 
of otli, rs. 2^. In this pitiable situation, one of its own spe- 
cies, a irale ehphant, sympathized in its distress, compaanon- 
ated Lib sufferings^ and constantly prepared for it bunches of 
grass, and fresh leaves, and put them into its mouth. 

29. Can any thing be more amiable than this conduct, or 
more similar to an act of reason ? ^ Rats are said to show a 
degree of pity and sagacity nearly equal, in case of one of 
their community's becoming blind : they have been seen to 

» Pron, cum'-bat * nQUt'-iiig. 

* Ar'radt, a veiy strong^ qimtuoiis liquor. 
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lead the blind rat to drink, by placing a straw in its mouth, 
and a rat at each end of i^ to guide their companion to the 
water, 

30. An elephant, which, a few years ago, belonged to Mr* 
Cross at Exeter 'Change, attained to the practice of a curious 
trick, which, by repetition, might be said to have acquired, if^ 
indeed, instinct could be acquired, something^of an instinctive 
character ; but which, the first time it occurred, at least, seems 
attributable to nothing short of reason. 31. It is the usual 
part of the performance of an elephant at a public exhibition, 
to pick up a piece of coin, thrown within his reach for the 
purpose, with the finger-like appendage at the extremity of 
fnt trunk. On one occasion a sixpence was thrown, which 
happened to roll a little out of the reach of the animal, not far 
trom the wall. 32. Being desired to pick it up, he stretched 
out his proboscis several times to reach it ; he then stood mx^ 
tionless for a few seconds, evidently considering«^We have 
00 hesitation in saying evidently considering — how to act 
33. He then stretched his proboscis in a straight line as far as 
he could, a little distance above the coin, and blew with great 
force against the wall ; the angle produced by the opposition 
of the wall, made the current of air act under the <;oin, as he 
evidently supposed that it would ; and it was curious to ob- 
serve the sixpence travelling towards the animal, till it came 
within his reach, and he picked it up. 34. This complicated 
ccdculation of natural means at his disposal, was an intellect- 
ual effort beyond what a vast number of human beings would 
ever have thought of; and it would be considered as a hicky 
diought, a iglever expedient, under similar circumstances in 
any man.' 

35. Some young camels were travelling with the British 
army, when they had occasion to cross the Jumna in flat-bo^ 
tomed boats. The novelty of the thing excited their fears to 
such a degree, that it seemed im]>ossible to lead or drive 
them into the boats, upon which one of the mohouts, or 
elephant keepers^ called to his elephant, and desired him to 
drisr? them in. 36. The animal immediately put on a furi-^ 
ous s^pearance, trumpeted with his probos'cis, shook his 
ears, roared, struck the ground to the right and left, and blew 
the dust in clouds towards them ; and so effectually subdued 
one great fear in the refractory camels, by exciting a greater, 
that they Bolted into the boat in the greatest hurry, — ^wheii 
the elephant reassumed hiscon^MMmre, and deliberately walk- 
ed back to his post 

6 
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LESSON XXVI. 

The Ox. — ^The same. 

1. Oxen is the general name given to homed cattle. 
These animals difer much in size. A large, full grown buK' 
lock is usually about five feet in height, and seven feet in 
length, from its fore'head to the end of its back. It has 
a stout head, bulky body, long tail, and rather short legs. 
2. The skin is tough', and covered with thick, soft haiii 
I'lie ox is oi di sluggish nature, very strong, yet gentle. 
There are oxen in all parts of the world. Those of Egypt, 
about the river Nile, are as white as snow, and of a veij 
large size. 

3. The cow is the female of the animal before mentioned. 
She resembles the bull in shape and appearance, except that 
her head is smaller ; and some cows are without horns. 

4. The cow, perhaps, is more useful to mankind than any 
other animal. In fact, she has, with great propriety, been 
called our second mother, because she supplies us with such 
great quantities of milk, from the use of which mankind in 
general, but particularly children, derive the greatest nourish- 
ment* The milk, when churned, is made into butter ; and, 
when curdled, is pressed into cheese. 

5. These animals are of various colours' : they also 
differ much in tlie appearance of their heads ; and some have 
short, while others have long horns, with which they can 
easily toss up into the air a large dog, or other "weighty 
thing. ^ \ 

6. The flesh of these animals ailbrds that most nutri'cious 
bod called beef, so much valued and desired by mankind at 
arge. Their skins, when properly prepared, become leath- 
er®, which serves for boots, shoes, and many other useful pur- 
poses. 7. Of their homs are made combs, boxes, handles for 
knives, and drinking vessels ; and, when softened and cut 
thin, they are used to make the transparent sides of lanterns. 
8. The large bones are used to form many articles, which, in 
the whiteness of their appearance, nearly resemble ivory, and 
the small bones produce an oil, which is much used to clean 
harness, and the trappings belonging to a coach. 9. Their 
blood is an excellent manure' for fruit-trees, and is the chief 
influx edient employed in manufacturing that fine colour called i 
JPrjSiOBXi blue ; it is also much used in refining Bugar»- j 

Prcn, tor. s cav-firs. s leth'-^r. 
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LO. Glue is made of the gristles and finer pieces of cuttings 
md parings of the hide3, boiled in water till they are reduced 
to a jelly, and then dried. lU In short, the blood, fat, mar- 
roWy skin, hair, horns, hoofs, liv'er, gall, bones, and milk, 
have all their particular uses in manufactures, commerce, 
and medicine. 

12. The natural dwelling places of these animals are 
the fields, which supply them plentifully with various kinds 
of grass and herbage, on which they contentedly feed. 
13. There they ru'minate, or chew the cud : in other words, 
after they have swallowed the grass down into tlieir stom- 
achs, it rises up, and retumar into their mouths, where they 
slowly chew it over again. 14. Oxen have two kinds of 
Toices : the one is called lowing^ which is a moderate sound ; 
the other is called heUowlng^ which is a roaring noise. 



LESSON XXVII. 

Thejurious Bull subSm by Kindness. — ^The sabie. 

1. A FARMER had a bull, so wild and ferocious that he was 
kept constantly chained, except when led to water, at whicli 
fyae he was never suffered to be out of the hands of a trusty 
person. 2. This animal seemed to have conceived a partk>- 
jdar antip'athy against the farmer's brother, who assisted hhn 
in his business, and had probably irritated him on some occa- 
sion, without being aware of the consequences. 3. He never 
saw him approach the open shed in which he was kept, with- 
out beginning to bellow most dreadfully, which he continued 
as long as the object of his dislike was in view ; at the same 
time tearing up the earth with his horns, and showing every 
symp'tom of the utmost aversion. 4. On two occasions, 
he very cunningly watched an opportunity, while his keeper 
was leading him to water, and made a sudden spring at his 
enemy, who was standing in the yard. 

6. Whilst the bull was under the influence of this hostility 
«id resentment, one of the most tremendous thunder-storms, 
ever remembered in the country, occurred. The lightning 
resembled sheets of fire, and each flash was iustandy suc- 
ceeded by a thunder-clap, as loud as if a volley of ten thou- 
sand cannon had been discharged. 6. The pit'eous roarings 
of the buU, during this convulsion of the elements, were quite 
affecting. Being exposed, in an open shed, to all the fury of 
flie storai, he sent fordi, every instaa^ a yell of terror, hid'e- 
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0U8 beyond description. 7. Imagininff that it was the lighV 
ning that chiefly alarmed the animaL-ifae farmer proposed to 
the men-servants to go and remote bim into the bam, but in < 
vain ; they were so much terrified at their own danger, that 
the iroarings of the bull made no impression upon them, nor 
could any of them be persuaded to move. 8. The brmei^n 
brotlier, who was a humane, generous young man, undertook 
the task ; facing at once the double danger of the lightning, 
and the fury of the bull. He accordingly put on his great 
coat, and went into the yard. 9. The moment he approach- 
ed the bull, which he found lying, trembling, on his back, 
having almost torn his chain through the gristle of his nose, 
jn his efforts to get loose, he rose, and, by his fa^vning afr^ 
dons, expressed the delight he felt at the sight of any ihin|{ - 
human, amidst such a scene of terror. 10. Fear had disarm- 
ed him of his fero'city. With the utmost quietness he su^ 
fered himself to be untied, and led to the bam, by the very 
man whom, a few hours before^ he would have torn in 
pieces, if he could have got at faHt. 

11. The next morning, as hif deliverer was crossing the 
f ard, he remarked that the bull, which had been placed in 
his shed, no longer saluted him with his accustomed bellow. 
It struck him that the animal might remember his kinduess 
fo him the night before. 12. He accordingly ventured, by 
degrees, to approach him ; and found that now, so far from 
showing any dislike to him, he suffered him, with the utmost 
gentleness, to scratch his head. From that very day, he con- 
tinued, to him, as tame as a lamb ; suffering him to play all 
manner of tricks witli him, which no other person about the 
farm dared attempt, and seeming even to take pleasure in 
being noticed by him. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

Chase of the wild Ox in South Amertau* 

1. After a ride of three or four miles on a large open 
plain, we found about four hundred head of cattle. We rode 
gently round, to bring them into a more compacf body, and 
made the animal, which was to be chased, distinctly kno^vn 
to every individual of the party. 2. Our settled object was 
to drive him to the house ; and, to render the sport as com- 

* Fram iiuccock's Notes on Rio de Janeiro and Southern BraziL 
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J)lefe.at possible, the bmo* was not to be used until iherv 
appeared a probability that h^- would otherwise escape. 
8. Some of the people uien dashed into the midst of the herd, 
attentively observing the selected animal. One half of the 
oxen: were thus dnven at once from the spot, and others, 
which chose lo do so, were permitted to follow without mo- 
lestation ; but, wherever the victim turned, a horseman met 
him, and stopped his career. 4. The work was easy until the 
remaining group' was reduced to about twenty, which then 
made violent attempts to rejoin their comrades^, and fiercely 
attacked the huntsmen who intercepted them. 5. In a short 
time, tour of them, being hard pressed, plunged into some 
watery ground, about two miles from the house, and among 
them was the object of the chase. 6. When driven from the 
water, this small number were more harass' ed than before, 
and, perceiving their danger, exerted themselves with redou- 
bled violence. 7. Sometimes we were obliged to ride hard ; 
and great coolness and address were necessary to prevent 
their escape behind us, JB30tb}io a wood, which we were now 
approaching. In this Ui|||||^ect, our efforts were vain : they 
gained this refuge, an^we could no longer act in concert. 
8. The wood was full of thick bushes of myrtle*, and many 
trees spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet from 
the ground. It was matter of high gratification, as well as 
wonder," to observe how our huntsmen rounded the bushes, 
and bent under the branches, so as sometimes to hang on the 
sides of their horses. 9. Though unable to follow, I soon 
encountered our chief, who had made an unsuccessful cast 
with his lassOj and was disentangling it from the branches of 
a tree. 10. I shall never forget the ardour and rabidity, with 
which he afterwards darted and wheeled among the trees ; 
and, on reaching the beach, I saw, at a distance, our young 
_ _ — . — -_ . — — — / ■ — 

* " The lasso is made of narrow thong's, plaited in the same way as the bridleHj 
and »s about seven or eight ycirds lon^. One en<l of it is firmly fixed to the hinder 
|»art of the saddle, generally on the right side : at the other end is aa iron rini^, 
about two inches m diameter. The horseman, about to use the iawo, forms. t 
sort of mnning-nocMe, b3' passing a portion of it through the ring; this is taken i:j 
the ri^t hand, so as that the ring may be at tlie opnosite part of ihe circle ; t!.-; 
noose is then swuu^ with care over the head, until the extreme part of it, ijuriii- 
ding" the ring, acquires a considerable force. The instrument, thus prenared, us 
the man advances towards his selected victim, is in due tinie discharged, can los 
off Uie remainder of the siring, which before hung loosely in coils on the fingers 
of the left hand, and seldom fails to entangle the beast. A well-trained horse, 
though at fiiU speedy wlieu tlie lasso is thrown, instantly stops, and; turning roimUi 
piilb a^inst the ommal, which is now attached to him.'' 

* Pron. groop. • cChn'-rades. ' mgr'-tl. 

5* 
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hero, with the ox securely attached to his horse hy the taaso^ 
and leading the captive towards the house. The instrument 
had gone round his horns, and was fixed close to the crown 
of his head. 11. The animal, thus entangled, advanced with 
thf ; most malicious vexation, and made many ferocious efforts 
to gore the horse, which had hefore pursued, and now led 
him ; but the wary creature, which had often before been 
yoked to an unnatural and violent mate, kept his eye upon 
the ox, and pulled at the Uzsso so as to keep it always on the 
stretch^ and himself two springs in advance. 12. In his ]»e- 
cautions he was greatly assisted by his rider, who, with equal 
care, watched the maddening spirit of the beast, and gave 
signals to the horse. Convinced, at length, that his attempts 
to gore his leader were vain, the ox became sullen, and was 
partly dragged onward. 13. While he was in this mood, the 
norse passed to the right of a detached bush, and the ox. by 
a sudden spring, got nearly abreast of him on the left : thus , 
the lasso was brought over his back, and he was enabled tc 
employ his utmost might to dra^nvlhe horse round the bush ; 
the horse also used all his power tor counteract this manceu- 
vre^ ; and thus the great strength of the lasso was proved. 
14. By this time the whole party was again collected, and 
another lasso applied to assist in conducting the captive, 
which, seemingly conscious that he was completely subdued, 
walked along quietly. 15. A boat had just reached the 
beach ; and tiiie people were still on board, when the treach- 
erous animal, as soon as he came near enough, made an un- 
expected attack, and caused them to tumble, one over anoth- 
er, into the water, to the great amusement of the spectators. 
16. Returning to the hut, after a chase of three hours, 
milk and fruit were served to us in abundance ; while the 
beast was taken from his former bondage, and tied to a post, 
where I found him bellowing with madness, and still furi- 
ously striving to release himself. 17. A man now came 
forward with a knife, somewhat resembling both a large 
carving-knife and a short sword ; and, warning every one to 
be on his guard, passed near the heels of the ox, and endeav- 
oured, by a backhanded stroke, to hough* him. 18. The 
attempt was clumsily made, and the beast, though wound- 
ed, was not disabled. Another took the instrument, and used 
it wUh greater effect ; when the ox gave a desperate kick at 
Ae operator, and, snapping the tendon, fell on his haunches^. 
19. A thkd then drew a warp knife across his throat : blood 

' jpnon, mnttr''et, or sum-^-Ter/ « bodL, » buitsh-es. 
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copioasly followed ; and, with a deep bellow, expressiye of 
rage and agony, he yielded up his life. 



LESSON XXIX. 
Against the Abuse of Cattle. — Original. 

1. It was wisely sai4, by the wisest of kings, that a righte- 
ous man regardeth the life of his beast ; but that the tender 
mevcies of the wicked are cruel.* And yet it may be doubt- 
ed whether there is any species of cruelty, or any kind i 
wickedness whatever, more common than that which is here 
reproved by Solomon. ' 2. We see man, on all sides of us, 
and at all periods of his life, from childhood to old age, prac- 
tically forgetting, or showing that he has never learned, that 
a p«rt of jighteousness consists in doing his duty to the bnite 
beasts, which the Maker of all things has subjected to his 
power. 

3. That boy, whom, iuAthe mind's eye, we see in the 
morning, ex'erc^ing himself in throwing clubs and stones, is 
throwing them at the cow that he is ^riving forth to pas- 
cure. 4. And why does he treat her thus unmercifully? 
Does he feel that his time is valuable, or that it is short when 
«!ompared with his other duties, and that he, therefore, must 
hasten her ? 5. O no : — ^it is a trial of his skill ; he would 
see how often he can hit her. It is a trial of his strength ; 
be would see with how- large a stone he can reach her. 
6. And now, having opened the gate, or the bars, he stands 
by, with a stone or a club, to give her proof of his strength, 
in a blow under which she must pass. 

7. Stop, my boy ! have you forgotten that this meek and 
gentle creature has feeling ? — that these stones must give her 
pain ?-^that they may be her death ? 8. What has she done 
to provoke this barbarous treatment ? Has she not done you 
good, and not evil, always ? Has she not fed you, from the 
day that you were withdrawn from your mother's bosom ? 
9. The custards and the cream that have so delighted your 
appetite, — were they not her gift to you ? Your teeth are, 
even now, like those of Judah, "white with milk." She 
gave it It is, at this moment, running sweetly through youi 
veins, and giving your arm the very strength, that you are 
nutting forth to bruise and torment her. 10. Consider, my 
Doy, had she been provoked to madness by your cruelty, as 

* Proveibs, xii. 10. 
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a boji like yourself, would have been, how easily might she 
have run upon you in her wrath, and trampled you under her 
feet, or tossed jrou into the air, and left you a gored and man- 
gled corpse ! 11. And this she would have done, had she 
been subject to like passions and infirmities with yourselt 
But her Maker, and yours, has given her a kinder nature than 
to avenge her every wrong, and you are spared. 12. But 
let me entreat you to beware, for me future, that you be no 
more so cruel and ungrateful, lest, if you provoke not her, 
you provoke that Being who formed her ; diat great Being, 
who, at the same time that he caused her to grow up for 
your sustenance and comfort, has caused the grasd to grow 
up for hers. 



LESSON XXX. 
7%c same Subject, — The same. 

1. See that young ploughman^. With what vigour he pHes 
the lash ! with what energy he urges the goad ! And why? 
Are not his oxen moving on with all their strength, and 
turning over the furrows as fast as they can be turned well ? 
2. Or has a rock, or the root of a " gnarled oak," stopped 
&e plough, so that it is beyond the power of his cattle to go 
onward ? Perhaps either, perhaps neither, of these is ^ 
case. 3. Perhaps, and quite as probably, the young man has 
got a new whip ; and its singing, as it goes through the air, 
is music to his rustic ear : or he may have sharpened up his 
goad, and is trying it : or, perhaps, like the man in the para- 
ble, he has bought a yoke of oxen, and he must needs go out 
and prove them, 

4. Pause, then, young man ! let your plough stand a while 
in it? furrow. Lay down that instrument of torture, and come 
forward, a moment, and do as you propose. Prove one of 
these your oxen. 6. Look at this animal ! With what strength 
is his neck clothed ! yet, see, bow submissively he bows it 
down to you, and how quietly he expends his strength in 
your service ! 6. Could you plough your field without him ? 
could you gather in your harvest without him ? could you 
clear up your woodlands witliout him ? 7. I say nothing of 
this skin of his, that you are so cruelly cutting, — this skin, by 
which you are hereafeer to be shod ; nothing of these horns, 
which, when taken from his head, where they are an emblem 
of honour and strength, shall be transferred to the heads ssf 
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jour iiitns it wa ccnameol of their beauty ; — 8. I say noth' 
mgoC ihi'i luai* of fletL, which shall hereafter smoke upoD 
your tali^e, ano t^fcome a part of Tour own flesh . — ^but, look 
U diese e)-'.^ '--"tt* ^txi mi* him kindly upon the shoulder, 
how generoosiy 4>e> rtdi round upon you ! what an expres- 
Am, is there in th«n.., of 4ifniet and benevolent dignity ! 9. It 
WW intended & n ec^niplimftt by the idolatrous Greeks, and 
it was a eomplinieni, to die queen of their gods, when they 
called her <^ihe venerable, ox-«yed «kino."Hereisaneye, in 

r which you may see the benevolence of the true God, who 
has made this animal yoiu* slave. 10. Consider, too, how 
\ faithful a servant he is ! how readily he rouses himself from 
his rest at your bidding, and gives his days, and too often a 
part of his nights, to your service ! 11. And what does he 
demand for all his patient and faithful toil ? Nothing bu' 
that which will enable him still better to serve you — food 
shelter, rest, and kind usage. This is all he asks ; and ought 
he not to have this ? 12. This is all : and, though his own 
I I^ cannot plead for this reasonable return for his labours, 
remember, God pleads for it in his stead, — ^pleads for it in 
the look with which the dumb beast regards you, — ^pleads 
for it in your own sense of dependence on his labours, — 
pleads for it in that benevolent ordinance, which, of old, he 
gave by Moses ; '^ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox, when he 
treadedi out the com ;"* — and pleads for it, where, by his 
holy prophet, he has declared, that " he will judge between 
the fat cattle and the lean cattle." 

13. " What ! then," do you ask, " doth God take care for 
oxen ?" Assuredly he does. And, believe me, if you per- 
severe' in a wanton and cruel abuse of these objects of his 
care, he well knows how to take them out of your power, 
and to make you feel how dependent you are upon them. 



LESSON XXXI. 

Docility of the Dog. — Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

.1. We are daily presented with wonderful examples-of the 
docility of animals, but none is so universally susceptible of 
education as the dog. He is more the natural companion ot 

♦ In the East, the wheat, or bread corn, when reaped, is thrown, in large h^ms, 
wpon a threslvttg' floor, or pieoe of hard, dry ground, levelled and prepa.<sa ii.' 
UiBt ptupose. Cattle,, and sometimes horses, are then driven around upoc U* uaA 
tlies tread or *hi«sh out the torn. 
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man ; h*.8 attachment is wanner, his fidelity more unshakea; 
he is ever alive to tlie interests of hLi master, and seems to 
have no enjoyment equal to his society. 2. It is not surpris- 
ing, if a creature possessing such properties lias sometimes 
been rewarded with reciprocal regard ; and that unu'sual qaie 
should be taken to teach him, in preference, peculiar feats of 
address, which seem denied to the powers of others. 3. Our 
limits prevent us from here entering on what would be an 
amusing narrative, except to remaric, that Plutarch has pre- 
served an account of a dog exhibited to the emperor Vespa- 
sian, which has scarcely been rivalled in any example ot 
modem tuition. 4. This dog belonged to an actor; and 
nothing could be more skilful in scenic representation, and 
in imitating various circumstances and situations. 5. It ex- 
hibited in itself the execution of a malefactor, feigned the 
taking of poison, and the tremor following its sudden opera- 
tion ; then, falling down, its limbs were stretched out in per 
feet resemblance of death ; and so it remained for a certain 
time, until, by. a word from its master, it gradually opened its 
eyes, looked languidly around, and at length recovered. 

6. But, in the course of the last century, an exhibition some- 
what similar took place in Britain, whei-e the storming of t 
fort was imitated by dogs, attended by the feigned destruction 
of some of the party ; and we have witnessed the perfotm- 
ance of many tricks by these animals, such as the solution 6 
arithmetical questions, and the selection of certain cards, from 
a pack spread out, to denote the hour of a watch. 7. A dog 
has also been taught to carry a glass of wine on a salver with- 
out spilling it ; in which we are reminded of a female wolf, 
shut up with a companion, that could take up a platter of 
food with her teetli, and run round the kennel, preserving the 
whole in safety. 8. The account of a dog tbat was taught 
to speak, which has often been incorrectly referred to. should 
not be omitted here; and we shall quote the origmal da- 
scription entire from the memoirs of the French academjb 
. 9. '^ Without the testimony of such a person as LeibnitK, 
an eye-witness, we should not have ventured to mention, that 
neat Zelt^, in Misnia, there is a dog which speaks. It belongs 
to a peas'ant ; is of the most ordinary kind, and of middling 
size^ 10. A young child, having heard it utter some soundSf 
which he thought resembled German words, took a fancy to 
teach it to speak. The master, having nothing better to do, 
spared neither time nor trouble ; and, happily, the pupil had 
diisposttlons difficult to be found in another. 11. At lengthy 
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•iter some years, the dog could pronounce about thirty words, 
among which were tea^ coffee^ oitemblyf adopted from the 
French into the G^man language. Its tuition commenced 
when it was three years old. 12. The expressions of its 
L master are only echoed, that is, after he has pronounced a 
f word, he compels it, apparently unwilling, to^ follow his ex- 
ample, though no severity be required. We repeat, that it 
has been seen and heard by Leibnitz." 13. Certainly this 
il a very astonishing faculty ; but the account of the French 
academician derives support from other examples, though it 
must be acknowledged, that the circumstances are not de- 
tail'ed with sufficient distinctness and accuracy. 



LESSON XXXII. 
Shipple and Trusty, — ^Anonymous. 

1. The following anecdote was communicated to a respect- 
nble English author, by a friend, whom he named Supple, 
ttnd who assured him diat every word in the narrative was 
literally true. 

2. Grossing a ferry noted for the barbarism of the ferry- 
men, the genUeman obser;ed them to seize a little black dog, 
of King Charles's breed, for which no one appeared to pay 
the fare, and toss him into the water. . 3. Supple instandy 
took it up, caress' ed and protected it from the brutality of the 
boatmen, and answered the demand for his passage, llie 
creature gratefully clung to his protector, and a strong feel- 
ing of mutual amity immediately commenced between them. 
4. The passengers were struck with the fondness they sud- 
denly conceived for each other. Supple patted the little 
stranger, and made so much of him, that he was quite trans 
ported : Trusty, in return, frisked and fawned about his kind 
benefactor, and would at intervals lOok him in the face, and 
howl with apparent kindness. 

6. ** I should be sorry," said an old-clothesman, who was 
on the other side of the barge, and to whom the dog belong- 
ed, " to part so loving a couple." — " Will you sell your dog ?" 
asked Supple. — 6. " There is not a better dog of his size and 
kind in England," answered the Jew. Supple demanded his 
name. " He answers," replied the Jew, " to Trusty^ and will 
prove, on trial, how well he merits the title." 

7. The terms of the bargain were mstantly adjusted, and 
Bupple brought Trusty along with him ; and it was not long 
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before an oppoitunity occoim)} V/tddl ntttfiect \um that tha 
Jew had not deceived him in bit cbtancter. 

8. Supple, being on * toxxt dutXlgii the w««\ «f England, 
was beni^ted on a ruul that he knew nat> -UkU losing his 
way, unfortunately fell iuto a eoal-pit, uin< rati.' ms deep. 
9. Ail night long did poor TrtiJty run abom &e mouth of this 
frightful abyss, howling^ and s^eploibig the mis»fortune of his 
master. In the morning, he vietirei!, .-nc^ "^-ent uiiectly back 
to the house which they hnH left th^ prececlmg evening, at 
the distance of some mueii tr -•r*. the place where the accident 
happened. 

10. Here he did every thing o^ti speak, to excite the at- 
tention of the domestics. He was restless and importunate, 
looking up at every one piteously ; he threw himself on hit 
back, held up his feet in a supplicating .^ctitudi: . refiued all 
sustenance, and howled and fawned, niujins to ttid from the 
door in such visible distress as nobody ouuidovertooki 

11. The hosf ess, a good-natured womaoy struck^ at Itat, by 
the painful importunity she perceived in T^Vibr^ eondncl^ 
ordered a servant to follow lum out Vhx% dog M Ae way 
directly to the pit, where his master r>^tnain60 li* it state of 
despair, more easy to be conceived than deaeribrd** IS. The 
servant returned for assistance ; and Sappier bv the fidelity 
of his dog, was happily delivered, tibonj^OQ 9 ^ymdition more 
like death than life. 

13. From that day Supple and Trusty became more insep- 
arable companions than ever. What a pi^^, that ties, thus 
reciprocal, sincere, and endearing, should not last for ever ! 
One morning, as Supple stepped out of his bed, he foimd 
his intimate and faithful Trusty lying dead at his feet. 
14. Supple, in great distress for the loss he had sustained, 
said, with a sigh, as he hung over the dead body, ^' I will do 
justice to thy memory, my dog. Thou shal*: be buried in my 
garden, and thy grave shall be honoured with a stone. ^' 

15. He was as good as his word ; he graced thj;; funeral 
ob'sequies' of Trusty with a tear, and inscribed this borrowed 
eouplet on the recording stone : — 

« Here little Trustv, V«st of dogs, is laid, 
Who fawned like man, but ne V, like man, betrayed.^' 

> jProfi. tOGT. » ob'-s€-quiz. 
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LESSON XXXIIL 

The French Merchant, — GniLb's Momitob. 

1. A French merchant, havmg some monejr dae from a 
Mrrespondent, set out on horseback, accompanied by his doff, 
on purpose to receive it Having settled me business to his 

h nti8fa/*tion, he tied the bag of money before him, and dien 
L let off lor home. His faithful dog, as if he entered into his 
master's feelings, fiisked round the hoise, barked and jump- 
I ed, and seemed to participate in his joy. 

2. The merchant, after riding son^e miles, alighted' to re- 
\ poie himself under an agreeat>le shade, and, taking the bag 

of money in his hand, laid it down by his side under a hedge, 
tod, on remountmg, forgot it The dog perceived his lapse 
of recoDeetion, and, wishing; to, rectify i^ ran to fetch the 
bag; botitwastoo heavy for him to drag along.' Z* He then 
lan to his master, and, by crying, barkmg, and Howling, en- 
deavoured to remind hiim of his mistake. The merchant did 
aot understand his language ; but die asstiduous creature per- 
levered in his effortis, and, alter trying to stop the horse, in 
rain, at last-began to bite his heels. 

4. The merchant, absorbed in some reverie, Tv^olly over- 
lookedthe real object of his affectionate attendant's 'mportu- 
nity, but awaked to the alarming apprehension, that hb ^^^as 
gone mad. Full of this suspicion, in crossing a brook, be 
turned back to look if' the dog would drink. The animal 
Was too intent on his master's business to think of himself : he 
continued to bark and bite with greater violence than before. 
6. ^'Mercy!" cried the afflicted merchant; "it most be 
80 : my poor dog is certainly mad : what must I do ? I must 
kill him, lest some greater misfortune befall me ; but with 
what regret ! Oh,.'Could I find some one to perform this cruel 
office for me ! but there is no time to lose ; I mysdf may 
become the victim, if I spare him." 

6. With these words, he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and, with a trembling hand, took aim at his faithful servant, 
turliing his face away in agony as he fired ; but his aim was 
too sure. The poor animal fell wounded, ^^d, weltering in 
his blood, still endeavoured to crawl towr -^ster, as if 
to tax him with ingratitude. 

7. The merchant could not bear the 
lus horse, with a heart full of sorrow, 

6 
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had taken a journey which had cost him so dear. Still, hoi/v 
cv'*r, the moi?ey never entered his mind ; he thought oijI? 
of his poor dog, and tried to console himself with the re- 
flection, that he had prevented a gi-eater evil, by despatch- 
ing a mad animal, than he had sutTered by his loss. 

8. This opiate to his wounded spirit was ineffectual : " I 
am most unfortunate," said he to himself; "I would almost 
rather have lost my money than my dog." Saying tin's, hi 
stretched out his hand to grasp his treasure. It was-miss^'ng; 
iK> bag was to be found. 9. In an instant, he opened his eyes 
to his rashness and his folly. " Wretch that I am ! I alone 
am to blame. I could not comprehend the admonition which , 
my innocent and most faithful friend gave me, and 1 hare 
sacrificed liim for his zeal. He wished onlv to inform me 
of my mistake, and he has paid for his fidelity with hw 
life." 

10. He instantly turned his horse, and went off at full gallop 
to the place where he had stopped. He saw, with half-aveii 
ed eyes, the scene where the tragedy was acted ; he perceiT- 
ed the traces of blood as he proceeded ; he was oppressed 
and distracted ; but in vain did he look for his dog — he wai 
not to be seen on the road. 

11. At last, he arrived at the spot where he had aliglit'^d. 
But what were his sensations ! His heart was ready to 
bleed ; he cursed himself in the madness of d'^* rr^ir. 1 i 
poor dog, unable to follow his dear, but cruel r- "*, had 
determined to consecrate his last moments to. his service. 
He had craw^led, all bloody as he wa^, to the forgotten bag,^ 
and, in the agonies of death, he lay watching beside it 
12. When he saw liis master, he still testified his joy, by the 
wagging of his tail — he could do no more — he tried to rise, 
but his strength was gone. The vital tide was ebbing fast » 
even the caresses of his master could not prolong his life for 
a few moments. 13. He stretched out his tongue to lick the 
hand that was now fondling him in the agonies of regret, as 
if to seal forgiveness for the deed that had deprived hinj <rf 
life. He then cast a look of kindness on his master, and 
dosed his eyes for ever. Poor dog! I regret thy untimely 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

he Dog and the Labourer, — Anecdotes of Animais. 

\t the parsonage liouse at Eden, in StuUbrdshire, l^iig- 
was kept a large house-dog, which, like most ol his 

was a very sagacious animal. He was kind to his 
Is, hut formidable to those whom he regarded as the 
ies of the family to which he belonged, and, as the fol- 
g account will show, he was a faithful servant. 2. This 
though gentle, was always kept in chains in the day, 
et loose in the night, as the noctur'nal guard of his 
ix and his property. 

A labourer, who nad gained the confidence of both his 
lyer and his dog, was intrusted w^itli the key of the bam 
and had frequently been employed to bring sacks of 
Tom the barn to the house, for the use of the family, 
inking himself nerfeclly secure, by the trust reposed in 
md having no ft tr of bt ing molested by the dog, although 
ew he was then uncha ned, he ventured, one night, to 
L sack of corn out of the bam, for the use of some other 
1 or family. 6. The do^- attended him very quietly, as 
IS he pursued the path that led to his master^s house ; 
n leaving the road, he caught hold of his coat, and would 
iflTer him to stir from the place. 6. The man, very un- 
tedly finding himself a prisoner, endeavoured to retum 

bam with the com he had stolen ; but the dog, as if 
iuted with his design, wouj[d not let him retum. 7. In 
inpleasant posture, the unhappy man was obliged to 
n all night, standing by the sack of com and the dog : 
Iter held him fast, diough he did not bite or hurt him 
I \ iast ; and, to his great regret and mortification, in 
Tauge situation he was found in the morning. 8. This 
extraordinary circumstance soon led to a discovery of 
icked intention ; for, on being asked how he came 

and what he was going to do with the com, conscious 

gutlt, he made an open confession of his d[iBhonesty ; 
at the same time, threw himself at the footHBtool of 
'. 9. What an intolerable load has that man to caiTy, 
s weighed do\vn with a guilty conscience ! 

The sagacity of this faithful dog not only saved his 
r^s com, but was the means of reclaiming &e man, by 
rly exposure of his fault ; for, by evil communications, 
ss, he had got his maimers so cormpted, that, through 
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the persuasion of some bad companions, he had committed 
the crime above mentioned. 11. Had it not been through 
the lenity of a merciful justice of peace in the neighbom^ 
hood, (a Mr. Palmer,) he would doubtless have suffered the 
rigour of the laws of his coyntry, which he had so unguar^ 
edly broken. 12. Instead of thus exposing him, the worthy 
magistrate took great pains to convince him qf .^e danger cmF 
such associates, and the enopai^ of his offence.; and, the 
more effectually to preserve him u'om any. further mtercourso 
withe the former, and to remove him from a place where his 
character was lost, he prevailed with a friend of las in Shrop- 
shire to take him on trial, having first informed him of his 
misconduct 13. This last act of kindness entirely overcame 
him ; he wept like a child, and made the most solenm prom- 
ises of amendment 14. As he was young, and not harden- 
ed in vice, he found it not difficult to keep his word, and 
afford hia. benefactor the satisfaction of having, by well-timed 
lenity, saved a fellow-creature from inevi ible ruin. 15. Hovr 
superior was this merciful condricf, to that unfeeling severity, 
which inflicts the penalty of tb e law on the first offence, and 
gives no opportunity to the no rice in vice to recover the false 
steps which he has taken ! 

16. Mr. Palmer was not only merciful, but so considerate 
as to make proper allowances for beginners ; but with old 
offenders, especially those who misled the young and m^* 
wary, he was firm in punishing as the law prescribed 
17. " Mercy to them," he said, " is cruelty to me rest of 
society ;" adding, that he thought it his duty to prevent the 
repetition of crimes by the certainty of punishment 



LESSON XXXV. 

The old Shepherd and his 2%^— Wolcott. 

1. The old shepherd's dog, like his master, was gray ; 
His teeth all departed and feeble his tongue ; 
Yet where'er Co'riu went, he was followed by Tray : 
Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 

9. When fatigued, on the grass the old shepherd would lie, 
For a nap in the sun : 'midst his slumbers so svFeet, 
Ifis faithful companion crawled constantly nigh. 
Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at hu feet 
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%• When tLe wmter was heard on the hill and the plain, 
And tonents descended^ acH cold was the wind. 
If Corin went fort^^h 'midst the ccmnests and rain, 
Tray scorned to be left in the chimney behind. 

4. At length In the stray Tray made his last hed j — 
For vain against death is tlie btoutest endeavour; — 
To lick Coriu's band he reared up his weak head, [evet. 
Fell back, closed his eyes, and, ah! closed them fof 

9 Not long after Tray did the shepherd remain, 

Who oft o'er his grave in true sorrow would bend ; 
And feebly, when d^dng, cried out the poor swain, 
" O * bury me, neighbours, beside my old fnend !" 



LESSON XXXVI. 

The Beasts in the Tower, — Mrs. Lkicestbr. 

1. Within the pre'cincts of this yard^ 
Each iu his narrow con'fines barre^ 
Dwells every beast that can be found 
On African or Indian ground. 

How different was the ?ife they led. 

In those wild haunts where they were bred. 

From the tame servitude and fear, 

To which proud man has doomed them here ! 

2. In that uneasy, close recess 
Couches a sleeping lioness : 

That next den holds a bear ; the next 
A wolf, by hunger ever vexed : 
There, fiercer from the keeper's lashes, 
His teeth the fell hjiena gnashes. 

3. That creature, on whose back aboont 
Black spots upon a yellow ground, 

A panther is, the fairest heast 
That roameth in the spacious East : 
He underneath a fair outside 
Does cruelty and treachery hide. 
4 That cat-like beast, that to and fro, 
Restless as fire, does ever go, 
As if his courage did resent 
His limbs in such confine n:Ki.t pent^ 
Tnat should their prey J^ forest take. 
And m.>ke the Indiaii mngles quake^ 
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A tiger is. 5. Obsenre how deek 
And g^ofsy smooth his coat ; no strtak 
On sttin ever matched the pride 
Of that which marks his furry hide. 
How strong his muscles ! he, with easCi 
Upon the tallest man could seize ; 
In his large mouth away could bear him, 
And into thousand pieces tear him : 
Yety cabined so securely here, 
The smallest infant need not fear. 

6. That lordly creature next to him 
A lion is. Survey each limb ; 
Obsenre the texture of his claws, 
The massy thickness of those jaws ; 
His-mane, that sweeps the ground in length. 
Like Samson's locks, betokening strength. 

7. In force and swiftness he excels 
Each beast that in the forest dwells : 
The savage tribes him king confess 
Throughout the howling wilderness. 
Wo to the hapless neighbourhood, 
When he is pressed by want of food ! 

•• Of man, or child, or bull, or horse. 
He makes hLffilre^, such is his force. 
A waste behind him he cn^ates. 
Whole villages depopulates ; 
Yet here, within appointed lines, 
How small a grate his rage confines ! 

9. This place, methinks, re«embleth well 
The world itself in which we dwell. 
Perils and snares, on every ground, 
Like these wild beasts, beset us round; 
But Providence their rage restrains; 
Our heavenly Keeper sets them chains ; 
His goodness savem, every hour, 
His darlings from the lion's power. 



LESSON XXXVIL 

fSdssjbr ihe Ooodneu of Chd. — ^Helsn M. Wiluamst 

L Mr Ood, all nature owns thy sway \ 
.. Tbcm giv%t the night, and ihou 13\^ dv^* 
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Wlien all ihy loved creation wakes, 
When Momingy rieh in lustre, breaks, 
And loathes in dew the opening flower, 
To thee we owe her fragrant hour ; 
And when she pours her choral song, 
Her melodies to thee belong. 

2. Or when, in paler tints arrayed. 
The Evening slowly spreads her shade ; 
That soothing shade, that grateful glooiii, 
Can, more than day's enlivening bloom, 
Still every fond and vain desire. 

And calmer, purer thoughts inspire ; 
From earth the pensive spirit free, 
And lead the softened heart to thee. 

3. In eveiT scene thy hands have dressed, 
In every form by thee iinpressed 

Upon the mountain's awful head. 

Or where the sheltering woods are spread, 

In every note that swells the gale, 

Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale, 

The cavern's depth, or echoing grove, 

A voice is heard of praise and love. 

4. As o'er thy works the seasons roll. 
And soothe, with change of bliss, the sot^^. 
Oh, never may their smiling train 

Pass o'er the human sense in vain. 
But oft, as on their charms we gaze, 
Attune the wondering soul to praise ; 
And be the joys that most we prize 
The joys that from thy faroor rise. 



LESSON XXXVIIL 
Chriiiian lAght and fTop^.— Bowrims. 

1 , If all our hopes and all our fViars 

Were prisoned in life's narrow bound ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh ? 

What earthly thing could pleasure give ? 
Oh, who would venture then to die ? 

Ob, who could then endute to\\\e^ 
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2 Wore life a dark and desert moor, 

Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 

Alj tempests thunder over head ; 
VTherc not iw sunbeam breaks the gloom, 

And not a floweret smiles beneath ; 
ff?>o could exist iu such a tomb ? 

Who dwell in diukness and in death ? 

3 And such were life, without the ray 

From oui divine rf'igioft given : 
Tis this that makes our darkness day ; 

'Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 
Bright is the golden sun above. 

And beautiful the flowers that bloom, 
And ail ut joy, and all is love, 

ReHecit^ from a world to come. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Hymn to the Deity* — ^The same. 

" There is iio scund or language where their voice is not heard. 

I Tfia heavenly spheres to thee, O Grod, attune their even- 
ing hymn ; 

All-wise, All-holy, thou art praised in song of seraphim ; 

Unnumbered systems, suns, and worlds, unite to worship 
thee, 

While thy majestic greatness fills space — time — eternity. 

8. Nature —a temple worthy of thee — ^beams with light and 
love. 

Whose flow'irs so sweetly bloom below, whose stars re- 
joice above ; 

Whose altars are the mountain clifls, that rise along the 
shore, 

rrhose anthems, tE e sublime accord of storm and ocean's 
roar. 

* Her song of gratitude is sung by spring's awakening 
hours ; 
Her summer offers at thy shrine its earliest, loreliest 
dowen ; 
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'Her autumn brings its ripened fruits^ in g^oriou* luxury 

given ; 
While winter's silver heights reflect thy brightness back 

to heaven ! 

4. On all thou smilest : — ^what is man, before thy presence, 
God? 
A breath, but yesterday inspired, — ^to-morrow, but a clod : 
That clod shall moulder in the vale, till, kindled. Lord, 

by theq. 
Its spirit to thy arms shall spring— ^o life — to liberty. 



LESSON XL. 

The SnouhStofm. — ^PortIa^d Arous. 

1. In the month of Beeember, 1821, % Mr. Blake, with 
his wife and an infant, was passing over Uie Green Mountain, 
near the town of Ariingtooi, Vermont, in a sleigh with one 
horse. The drifting snow rendered it impossible for the 
horse to proceed* Mr. Blake set off on foot in search of as- 
sistance, and perished in the storm, before he could reach a 
human dwelling. 2. The mother, alarmed (ad is supposed) 
ait his long absence, went in quest of him with the infant in 
her arms. She was found, in the morning, dead, a short dis- 
tance from ^ sleigh. The chOd was ^vrapped in her cloak, 
and survived the perils of the cold and the storm. 

9. The cold winds swept the mountain's heighty 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And, 'mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 
Aei through the drifted snows she pressed, 
The*babe was sleeping on her bceast 

* 4. And colder still the winds did blow. 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow — 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone— 
^ God," she cried, in accents wild, 
** If I must perish, save my child !" 

6. She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 
.And round the child she wrapped the vest. 
And smiled, to think her babe was warm. 
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With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

6 . At dawn, a tiaveller passed by : 
She lay beneath a snowy veil ; 

The frost of death was in her eye ; 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale :• 

He moved the robe from oft' the child ; 

The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 



LESSON XLI. 
Remarkable Self-poiaession. — Dbtaoit Gazette. 

I. On the banks of the Naugatuck', a rapid stream, wL^^ 
rises in, and flows through, a very mountauous part of the 
state of Connecticut, a few years since, lived a farmer, who, 
though not a wealthy, was a respectable man. 2. He had 
lought the babies of his country in the revolution, and, from 
nib iamiliar^ity with scenes of danger and peril, he had learn- 
ed that it is always more prudent to preserve and affect the 
air of confidence in danger, than to betray signs of fear ; and 
especially so, since his conduct might have a great in'fiuence 
upon the minds of those about him. 3. He had occasion to 
send a little son across the river to the house of a relative, 
on an errand, and, as there was then no bridge, the river 
must be forded. 

4. The lad was familiar with every part of the fordin-nj 
place, and, when the water was low, which was at tliis time 
the case, could cross without danger. 5. But he had scarcely 
arrived at his place of destination, and done his errand, when 
suddenly, tjs is frequently the case in moun'tS.inous countries, 
the heavens became black with clouds, the winds blew with 
great violence, and the rain fell in torrents; it was near 
night, and became exceedingly dark. 6. By the kindness of 
his friends, he was persuaded to relinquish his deiiign of re- 
turning in the evening, and to wait until moruing. The 
father sus^cted the cause of his delay, and was not over 
anxiou^ on account of any accident that might happen to him 
during the night. 7. But he knew that he had taiught his 
•on to render the most obsequious obedience* to his father's 
commands ; that, as he possessed' a daring and fearless spirit, 
a^d w *uld never be restrained by force, he would, as soon 
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as it should be sufficiently light in the morning, attempt to 
ford the river on his return. 8. He knew also, that the im- 
mense quantity* of water, that appeared to be falling, would, 
-by morning, cause the river to rise to a considerable height, 
and make it dangerous, even for a man, in full possession^ of 
strength and fortitude, to attempt to cross h. 9. He there- 
fore passed a sleepless night ; antrcipating, with all a father's 
feelings, what might befall his child in the morning. 

10. The day dawned ; the stoim had ceased ; the wind 
was still, and nothing was to be heard but the roar of the 
river. The rise* of the river exceeded even the father's ex- 
pecta'tions ; and no sooner was it sufhciently light to enable 
him to distin'guish objects across it, than he placed himself 
on the bank, to watch for the approach of his son. 1 1. The 
son arrived on the op'posite sh«>re at the same moment, and 
was beginning to enter the stream. All the father's feelings 
were roused into aCcCLon ; for he knew that his son was in 
the most im'minent danger. 12. He had proceeded too far 
to return ; in fact, to go fonvard or return was to incur the 
^me peril. 13. His horse had got into the deepest part 
of the channel, and was struggling against the current, down 
which he was rapidly hurried, and fcppa'rcntly making but lit- 
tle prog'ress toward the shore. The boy became alarmed, and, 
raising his eyes towards the landing-place, he discovered his 
fatlier : he exclaimed, almost frantic with fear, ^^ Oh ! I shall 
drown, I shall drown !" 14. "No !" exclaimed the father, 
in a stern and resolute tone, and dismissing, for a moment, 
his feeling of tenderness : " if you do, I'll whip you to death : 
cliiig tOvyour horse." 15. The son, who feared a fath*^** 
more than the raging elements, obeyed his command ; and 
the noble animal, on which he was mounted, struggling for 
lome time, carried him safe to shore. 16. "My son," said 
the glad father, bursting into tears, " remember, hereafter, 
that, in danger, you must possess for'titude, and, delermhiiiag 
to survive, cling to the last hope. 17. Had I addressed you 
with the tenderness and fear which I felt, your fate was in- 
evitable ; you would have been carried* away in the current, 
and 1 should have seen you no more." 18. What an exam- 
ple is here! The her'oism, bravery, philos'ophy, aiiJ pres- 
ence of mind of this man, eclipse the conduct even of Ciesar, 
when he said to his boat'man, " What are you afraid of? you 
tarry Caesar !" 

> Pron, kwon'-ie4e. ' j^Bz-zesh'-un, * rice, wtt rize. ♦ cftr'-nA 
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LESSON XLIL 
Ameedote of John Xec/yord-^-SpARKS. 

1. After abandoning hismissionary schemes, young Lei 
yard began to grow weary of college, and the more so, prob- 
ably, as his unsettled habits now and then drew from the 
president a salutary admonition on the importance of a ri|^ 
use of time, and a regard for the regulations of the establuh- 
ment Such hints he conceived to be an indignit]^ and fan- 
cied himself ill treated. 2. That there was value in rules of 
order and discipline, he did not pretend to deny, but seemed 
at a loss to imaginer why they should app!y to him. That 
the whole subject might be put at rest, without iBV<dving 
any purzling questions of cas'uistry, he resolved to escape. 

3. On the margin of the Connecticut river, which nun 
uear the college,* stood many mi^'estie fbrest trees, nourish- 
ed by a rich soiL One of these Ledyard contrived to cut 
down. He then set himsdf at work to fashion its trunk into 
a canoe*, and in this labour he was assisted by some of hit 
fellow students. 4. As the ctmoe was fifty feet long, and 
three wide, and was to be dug out and constructed by these 
unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor such 
as could be speedily executed. Operations were carried on 
with spirit^ however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an 
axe, and was disabled- for several days, 5. When recovered, 
he applied himself anew to his work ; the canoe was finisfar 
ed, laui>ched into the stream, and, by the furth^ aid of his 
companions, equipped and prepared for a voyage. 6. His 
wishes were now at their consummation^ and, bidding adieu 
to these haunts of tlie muses, where he had gained a- dubious 
fame, he set off alone, with a light heart, to explore a river, 
with the navigation of which he had not the slightest ae- 
quaintance. 7. The distance to Hartford waa not less than 
one hundred and forty miles ; much of the way was through 
a wilderness, and in several places there were dangerous 
falls and rapids. 

8. With a bearskin ftr a covering, and his canoe well 
stocked with provisions,' he yielded himself to the- current, 
and floated leisurely down the stream, seldom using his pad- 
dle, and stopping only in the night for sleep. 9. He told 
Mr. Jefferson in Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that he 
took only two books with him, a Greek Testament, and 
' *»'■ ■ — .. .. I. 

» Dartaaottth College, New Hampshire.- ^ Prcn cK-ixk/. 
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Ovid, one of which he was deeply engaged in reading, whes 
his canoe approached Bdlows's Falls, where he was sudden- 
ly roused h} the noise of the waters rushing among the roclu 
through the narrow passage. 10. The danger was immi- 
nent, as no boat could go down that fall without being in- 
atanUy dashed in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shori^ 
in time to escape such a c&tas^trdph5, and, through the kino 
assistance of the people in the neighbourhood^^ho were 
astonished at the novelty of such a voyage dowir^e Con- 
necticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen around the fall, afkd 
committed again to the water below. 11. From that time, 
till he arrived at Lis place of destination, we hear of no acci- 
dent, although he was carried through several dangerous 
passes in the river. 12. On a bright spring morning, just as 
the sun was rising, some of Mr. Seymour's family were stand- 
ing near his house on the high bank of the small river, that 
runs thr'^ugh the city of Hartford, and empties itself into the 
Connecticut river, when they espied at some distance an ob- 
ject of unu^sual appearance, moving slowly up the stream. 
13. Others were attracted by the singularity of the sight, and 
all were conjecturing what it could be, till its questionable 
diape assumed the true and obvious, form of a canoe ; but 
by what impulse it was moved forward, none could deter- 
Eiine. Something was seen in the stem, but apparently 
without life or motion. 14. At length the canoe touched 
the shore directly in front of the house; a person sprang 
from the stem to a rock in the edge of the water, threw on 
a bearskin in which he had been enveloped, and behold John 
Ledyard, in the presence of his uncle and connexions, who 
were filled with wonder at this sudden apparition ; for they had 
received no intelligence of his intention to leave Dartmouth, 
but supposed him still there, diligently pursuing his studies, 
and fitting himself to be a missionary among the Indians. 

15. However unimportant this whimsicd adventure may 
hfitv-e been in its results, or even its objects, it was one of no 
ordinary peiil, and illustrated, in a forcible manner, the char- 
acter of the navigator. The voyage was performed in the 
last part of April, or first of May, and of course the river was 
raised by the recent melting of the snow on the mountains. 
16. This circumstance, probably, rendered the rapids less 
dangerous, but it may be questioned whether there are many 
persons, at the present day, who would willingly run the 
same hazard, even if guided by a pilot skilled in the navigar* 
lion of the river. 

7 
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17. We cannot lookback to Ledyard, thus launchiiij; hin-^ 
self alone in so frail a bark, upon the waters of a river whollf 
unknown to him, without being reminded of the only similar 
oocurrence, which has been recorded, the voyage down the 
river Niger, by Mungo Park, a name standing at the veij 
head of those most renowned for romantic and lojfly enter- 
prise. 18. The melancholy fate, it is true, by which he wm 
soon arrested in his noble career, adds greatly to the interest 
•f his situation, when pushing from the shore his little boat 
Joliba, and causes us to read his last affecting letter to hit 
wife with emotions of sympathy more intense, if possible, 
than would be felt if the tragical issue were not already 
kno^vn. 19. In many points of character, there was a strong 
resemblance between tnese two distinguished travellers, ana 
they both perished, martyrs in the same cause, attempting ta 
explore the hidden regions of Africa. 



LESSON XLIII. 

Cavse of the American Revolution. — Tudor. 

1. When the first President Adams was minister at the cowl 
oi St James, he often saw his countryman, Benjamin West^ 
the late president of the royal academy, who always retained 
a strong and unyielding affection for his native land. 2. Mr. 
West one day asked Mr. Adams, if he should like to take a 
walk with him, and see the cause of the American revolu- 
tion. 3. The minister, having known something of this 
matter, smiled at the proposal, but told him that he should 
^e glad to see the cause of that revolution, and to take a 
valk with his friend West any where. 4. The next monk- 
ng he called, according to agreement, and took Mr. Adams 
nto Hyde Park, to a spot near the Seipentine river, where 
le gave him the following narrative. 5. ^' The khig came 
,0 die throne a youngs man, surrounded by flattering cour- 
tiers ; one of whose frequent topics it was, to declaim against 
the meanness of his palace, wnich was wholly unworthy of 
a monarch of such a country as England. 6. They said that 
diere was not a sovereign in Europe, who was lodged so 
poorly ; that his sorry, dingy, old, brick palace of St JameSi 
looked like a stable, and Uiat he ought to bidld 4 palace 
smtable to his kingdom. 7. The king was fond of arehitec- 
torey and would therefore more readily listen to suggestions, 
wluch were, in fact, all true. This spot, tJ^ you see haie, 
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selected for the site, between this and this point, which 
were marked out 8. The king applied to his ministers on 
flie subject ; they inquired what sum would be wanted bj 
his majesty, who said that he would begin with a million ; 
fliey stated the expenses of the war, and the poverty of the 
treasury, but that his majesty's wishes should be taken into 
fbU coi#8ideration. 9. Some time afterwards, the king was 
informed, that the wants of the treasury were too urgent to 
admit of a supply from their present means,, but that a rev'e- 
nue might be raised in America to supply all the king's wish- 
es. 10. This suggestion was followed up, and the king was 
m this way first led to consider, and then to adopt, die 
scheme for taxing the colonies.^' 



LESSON XLIV. 
Female Pa/Tiofum.-^ANONYMous. 

1. The following anecdote, which is too well authentica- 
ted to be disputed, furnishes one instance, among thousands, 
of that heroic spirit and love of liberty, which characterized 
the American females during the struggle for independence. 

2. *' A good lady, — we knew her when she had grown old, 
--4n 1T75, lived on the sea-board, about a day's march from 
Boston, where the British army then was. By some unac- 
countable accident, a rumour was spread, in town and coun- 
tiy, in and about there, that the regulars were on a full march 
for that place, and would probably arrive in three hours. 

3. This was after the battle of Lexington, and all, as might 
be well supposed, was in sad confusion : some were boiUng 
with rage, and f\ill of fight ; some, in fear and confusion, 
were hiding their treasures ; and others, flying for life. 4. In 
this wild moment, when most people, in some way or other, 
were fnghtened from their property, our hftr'otne, who had 
two sons, one about nineteen years of i|ge, the other about 
rixteen, was seen by our informant preparing them to dis- 
chaige then: duty. 5. The eldest she was able to equip in 
&ie style : she took her husband's fowling-piece, * made for 
duck of plover*,' (the good man being absent on a coasting 
yoyage to Virginia,) and with it the powder-horn and shot- 
bag. 6. But the lad thinking the duck and goose shot not 
quite the size to kill regulars, his mother took a chisel', cut 
vp her pewter spoons, hammered them into slugs, and put 

tprokfl^'er. »clifa'-eL 
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diem into bis bag, and be set off in great earnest, but tlu 
be would call one moment and see the parson, wbo 
^ Well done, my brave boy ! God preserve you !' and on he 
went in the way of his duty. 7. The youngest was impn^ 
tunate for his equipments, but his mother covdd find nothiii| 
to arm him with, but an old rusty sword. The boy seemed 
rather unwilling to risk himself with this alone, but lingered 
m the street, m a state of hesitation, when his mother thui 
upbraided him : 8. ' You John H*****, what will your father 
say, if he hears that a child of his is afraid to meet the Brit- 
ish ? — go along : beg or borrow a gun, or you will find one, 
child : some coward, I dare say, will be running away : then 
take his gun, and march forward ; and if you come back, and 
I hear you have not behaved like a man, I shall carry the 
blush of shame on my face to the grave.' 9. She then shut 
the door, wiped the tear from bet eye, and waited the issue. 
The boy Joined the march. Such a woman could not have 
cowards for her sons. 10. Instances of refined and delicate 
pride and affection occurred, at that period, every day, in 
different places ; and, in fact, this disposition and feeling was 
then so common, that it now operates as one great cause of 
our not having more facts of this kind recorded. 11. What 
few there are remembered should not be lost. Nothing great 
or glorious was ever achieved, which women did not act in, 
advise, or consent to." 



LESSON XLV. 
Sketch of the Life of General Putnam, — ^Morse. 

1. Israel Putnam was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, 
January 7, 1718. His mind was vigorous, but it was never 
cultivated by education. When he for the first time went to 
Boston, he was insulted for his rusticity, by a boy of twice 
his size. Afler bearing his sarcasms until liis good nature 
was exhausted, he attacked and vanquished the unmannerly 
fellow, to the great diversion of a crowd of spectators. In 
running leaping and wrestling, he almost always bore away 
the prize. 

2. In 1739, he removed to Pomfret, in Connecticttt, where 
he cultivated a considerable tract of land. He had, however, 
to encounter many difficulties, and, among his troubles, the 
depredations of wolves upon his sheepfold was not the least 
In one night, seventy fine sheep and goats were killed. 3. A 
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woll, who, with her annual whelps, had for several'yein 
liifeflted the vicinity, being considered as the principal cause 
of the havoc, Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with 
a number of his neighbours, to hunt alternately, till they 
ihould destroy her. 4. At length tbe hounds drove her into 
her den, and a number of persons soon collected with guns, 
straw, fire and sulphur, to attack the conmion enemy. But 
the dogs were afraid to approach her, and the fumes of brim- 
stone could not force her from tbe cavern. 5. It was now 
ten o'clock at night Mr. Putnam proposed to his black ser- 
vant to descend into the cave, and shoot the wolf; but, as 
the negro declined, he resolved to do it himselfl 6. Having 
divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having a long 
rope fastened round his legs, by which he might be pulled 
back at a concerted signal, he entered the cavern, head 
foremost, with a blazing torch, made of strips of birch bark, 
in his hand. 7. He descended fifteen feet, passed along 
horizontally ten feet, and then began the gradual ascent, 
which is sixteen feet in length. He slowly proceeded on 
his hands and knees, in an abode which was silent as 
the house of death. 8. Cautiously looking forwards, he 
discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who started at 
the sight of his torch, gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen 
growl. He immediately kicked the rope, and was drawn 
out with a friendly celefity and violence, which not a little 
bruised him. 9. Loading his gun with nine buck'-shot, and 
carrying it in one hand, while he held the torch with the 
other, he descended a second time. As he approached the 
wolf, she howled, rolled her eyes, snapped her teeth, drop- 
ped her head between her legs, and was evidently on the 
point of springing at him. 10. At this moment he fired at 
her head, and soon found himself drawn out of the cave. 
Having refreshed himself, he again descended, and, seizing 
the wolf by her ears, kicked the rope, and his companions 
above, with no small exultation, dragged them both out to- 
gether. 

11. During the French war, he was appointed to command 
a company of the first troops which were raised in Connec- 
ticut, in 1755. He rendered much service to the army in 
the neighbourhood of Crown Point. 12. In l76o, while 
near Ticond^ro'ga, he was repeatedly in the most imminent 
danger. He Escaped, in an adventure of one mi^ty with 
twelve bullet-holes in his blanket. In August, he was sei 

•ut, with af^veral hundred men, to watch the motions of tb) 

7* 
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enemy. 13. Being ambusca'ded by a party of equal buk] 
bers, a general but irregular action took place. Putnam ~ 
discharged his fusee several times, but at length it miaKd 
fire, while its muzzle was presented to the breast of a savage. 
14. The warrior, with his lifted hatchet, and a tremendous 
war-whoop, compelled him to surrender, and then bound 
him to a tree. In the course of the action, the parties chan- 
ged their position, so as to bring this tree directly between 
9iem. 15 The balls flew by him incessantly ; many struck 
the tree, and some passed through his clothes. The enemy 
now gained possession of the ground, but, being afterwards 
driven from the field, they carried their prisoner with them. 
16. At night he was stripped, and a fire was kindled to roast 
him alive ; but a French officer saved him. The next day 
he arrived at Ticonderoga, and thence he was carried to 
Montreal. 17. About the year 1759, he was exchanged^ 
through the influence of his fellow-prisoner. Col. Schuyler. 
When peace took place, he returned to his farm. 



LESSON XLVI. 

The samcy — concluded, 

1. Putnam was ploughing in his fieL\ in 1775, when he 
heard the news of tbe battle of Lexingtou. He immediately 
unyoked his team, left his plough on the spot, and, without 
changing his clothes, set off for Cambridge. He soon went 
back to Connecticut, levied a regiment) and repaired again 
to the camp. 2. In a little time he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. In the battle of Bunker's Hill, he ex- 
hibited his usual intrepidity. He directed the men to reserve 
their fire till the enemy was very near, reminded them of 
their skill, and told them to take good aim. They did so, 
and the execution was terrible. 3. After the retreat, he 
made a stand at Winter Hill, and drove back the enemy un- 
der cover of their ships. When the army was organized by 
CSeneral Washington, at Cambridge, Putnam was appointed 
to command the reserve. 4. In August, 1776, he was sta- 
tioned at Brooklyn, on Long Island. After the defeat of onr 
army, on the twenty-seventh of that month, he went to New 
York, and was very serviceable in the city and neighbocr- 
bood. In October or November, he was sent to Philadel- 
phia to fortify that city. 5. In January, 1777, he was di- 
mctf.d to take post at Princeton, where he continued until 
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ming. At this place, a sick prisoner, a captaiTi. requested 
mt a friend in the British army, at BninswicK. might be 
•ent for, to assist him in making his will. 6. Pi:<uam was 
peiplexed. He had but fifty men under his coounand, and 
ne did not wish to have his weakness known ; yet he was 
vnwilling to deny the request He, however, sent a flag 
of truce, and dire^pM the officer to be brought in the night 
7. In the evening, lights were placed in all the college win- 
dows, and in every apartment of the vacant houses through- 
out the town. The officer, on his return, reported that Gen- 
eral Putnam's army could not consist of less than four or five 
thousand men. 8. In the spring, he was appointed to the 
command of a separate army, in the highlands of New York. 
One Palmer, a lieutenant in the tory new levies, was de- 
tected in the camp. Governor Tryon claimed him as a Brit- 
ish officer, threatening vengeance if he was not restored. 
9* General Putnam wrote tfie following pithy reply : " Sir, 
Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your king's service, was taken 
01 my camp as a spy ; he was tried as a spy ; he was con- 
•iemned as a spy ; and he shall be hanged as a spy. P. S. 
Afternoon. He is hanged." 10. After the loss of fort Mon*- 
,^omery, the commander in chief determined to build another 
fortification, and he directed Putnam to fix upon a spot. To 
him belongs the praise of having chosen West Point The 
campaign of 1779, which was principally spent in strength- 
ening the wdrks at this place, finished the military career of 
Putnam. 11. A paralytic affection impaired the activity of 
his body, and he passed the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love of pleasan^• 
ry, his strength of memory, nnd all the faculties of his mind. 
He died at Brooklyn, Connecticut, May 29, 1790, aged sev^ 
enty-two years. 



LESSON XLVII. 

The Bald Eagle. — ^A. Wilson. 

1. This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of 
his tribe in this part of the world, and the adopted emblem 
of our country, is entitled to particular notice. 2. He hab 
beei long known to naturalists, being common to both con- 
tinents, and occasionally met with from a very high northern 
latitude to the borders of the» torrid zone, but chiefly in the 
y 'cini y ^ the sea, and along the shores and cliffs of our 
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lakes and large rivers. 3. Formed by nature for bttfing tk 
severest cold ; feeding equally on the produce of the sea and 
of Ihe land ; possessmg powers of flight capable of oatrtrip- 
ping even the tempests themselves ; unawed by any* thing 
but man ; and, from the ethereal heights to which he sotis, 
looking abroad, at one glance, on an iimmeasurable expanse 
of forests, fields, lakes and ocean, dllp below him ; ha 
appears indifferent to local changes of season, as, in a few 
minutes, he can pass from summer to winter, from the lower 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal 
cold, and thence descend at will to the torrid or the arctie 
regions of the earth. 4. He is therefore found at all seasons 
in the countries which he inhabits, but prefers such places 
as have been mentioned above, from the great partiality he 
has for fish. 

5. In procuring these, he displays, in a very singular man- 
ner, the genius and energy of his character, whic^ is fierce, 
contemplative, daring and t^ran'nical ; attributes not exerted 
but on particular occasions, but, when put forth, overwhelming 
all opposition. 6. Elevated upon a high, dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of the neighbour- 
ing shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the 
motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy 
avocations below, — ^the snow-white gulls, slowly winnow- 
ing the air ; the busy sand-pipers, coursing along the beach ; 
trains of ducks, streaming over the surface ; silent and watch- 
ful cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows, and all 
the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of nature. 7. High over all these hoveis 
one, whose action instantly arrests his attention. By his wide 
ciirvature of ^^ving, and sudden suspension in air, he knows 
him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
oi the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and, balancing 
himself wilii half-opened wings on the branch, he watches 
the result. 8. Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, de- 
scends the distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings 
reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making the sur- 
ges foam around. 9. At this moment the looks of the eae^e 
are all ardour, and, levelling his neck for flight, he see^ Uft 
fish-hawk emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting 
into the air with screams of exultation. 10. These are the 
signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly 

S'ves chasr, and soon gains on the fish-hawk. Each exerts 
8 utmos^ to mount u>ove the other, displaying,, in these 
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/CDComiteis, the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutionfl. 
11. The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 
OQ the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
fcreami probably of despair and honest execration, the latter 
drops his fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if 
to toke a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatch- 
es it in his grasp, ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
gotten booty silently away to the woods. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

Tlie Mocking Bird. — ^The same. 

1. The plumage of the mocking bird, though none of the 
homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it, and, had he 
nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely entitle him 
to notice ; but his figure is well proportioned, and even hand- 
some. The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, 
the animation of his eye, and the mtelligence he displays in 
listening, and laying up lessons from almost every species of 
the featibered creation within his hearing, are really suipris- 
iag, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. 2. To these 
qudities we may add that of a voice full, strong and musi- 
obJ, and capable of almost every modulation, from the clear, 
mellow tones of the wood thrush, to the savage screams of 
the bald eagle. 3. In measure and accent, he faithfully fol- 
lows his originals. In force, and sweetness of expression, he 
greatly improves upon them. In his native groves, mounted 
upon the top of a tall bush, or half-grown tree, in the dawn 
01 dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a 
multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent 
aver every competitor. 4. The ear can listen to his music 
alone^ to which that of all the others seems a* mere ac- 
eomp^iiiment Neither is this strain altogether imitative. 
His own native notes, which are easily distinguishable by 
such as are well acquaint'^d with those of our various birdj^ 
of song, are bold and full, and varied, seemingly, beyond all 
limits. 6. They consist of short expressions of two, three 
or. at the most, five or six syllables, generally intersperser 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasi 
0id rapidity, and continued, with undiminished ardour, fc 
half an hour, or an hour, at a time. 6. His expanded winf 
and tail, glbtening with white, and the buoyant gayety 
hii acticni arrests the eye, as hb song most irresistibly do 
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the ear. He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy, 
mounts and descends, as his song swells or dies away, undf 
as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, *^ he bounds aloft 
with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recall his very soul, 
which expired in the last elevated strain." 7. While thus 
exerting himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, would sup- 
pose that the whole feathered tiibes had assembled together, 
on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect,— 
so perfect are his imitations. 8. He many times deceives 
the sportsman, and sends him in search of birds, that, pe^ 
haps, are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly 
imitates. Even birds themselves are frequently imposed ob 
by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls 
9? their mates, or dive, with precipitation, into the depths of 
tliickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the sptf- 
row-hawk. 

9. The mocking bird loses little of the power and energy 
of his song by confinement In his dotnesticated state, when 
he commences his career of song, it is impossible to stand by 
uninterested. 10. He whistles for the dog : Caesar starts rsfj 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaks out 
like a hurt chicken ; and the hen hurries about, with hang- 
ing wings and bristled feathers, clucking to protect her ijt 
jured brood. 11. He runs over the quiverings of the c&naiy, 
and the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red 
bird, with such superior executiotf and effect, that the morti- 
fied songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogeth- 
er silent, while he seems to triumph in their defeat, by 
redoubling his exertions. | 

12. This excessive fondnei;s for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his song. His elevated imitations 
of the brown thrush are frequently interrupted by the crow- 
ing of cocks ; and the warblings of the blue bird, which he 
exquisitely manages, are mingled with the screaming of swal- 
lows, or the caclding of hens ; amidst the simple melody of 
the robin, we are suddenly surprised by the shrill reiteratioiis 
of the whip-poor-will ; while the notes of the kildeer, blue 
]ay, marten, baltimore, and twenty others, succeed, with suclh 
imposing reality, that we look round for the originals, and dis- 
cover, with astonishment, that the sole performer, in this mar 
guloi concert, is the admirable bird now before us. 13. Du- 
ring this exhibition of his powers, he spreads his vrings, ez 
pands his tail, and throws himself around the cage in all the 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance. 
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keeping time to the measure of his own music. 14. Both in 
kis nstiYe and domesticated state, during the solemn stilhiess 
9i the nighty as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he 
benns his delightfv*] solo, and serenades us with a full display 
of his^ yocal powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring 
with his inimitable melody. 



LESSON XLIX. 
On Emphasis and Pauses. — Blair. 

1. Bt emphasb is meant that stronger and fuller sound c^ 
Toice, by which, in reading or speaking, we distinguish the 
accented syllable of some word, on which we design to lay 
particular stress, in order to show how it affects the rest of 
the sentence. 2. On the right management of the emphasis 
depends the whole life and spirit of every discourse. If no 
emphasis be placed on any word, not only is discourse ren- 
dered beavjr and lifeless, but the meaning is often left ambig- 
«ous. If the eq^hasis be placed wrong, we pervert and con- 
iband the meaaing wholly. 

3» To ^¥e a common instance ; such a simple question as 
duB, ^' Do! you ride to town to-day ?" is capable of no fewer 
liian four different acceptations, according as the emphasis is 
differently placed on the words. 4. If it be pronounced thus : 
Do you ride to town to-day ? the answer may natuiylly be. 
No : I send my servant in my stead. If thus : Do you ride 
to town to-day ? Answer, — ^No : I intend to walk. Do you 
ride to town to-day ? No : I ride out into ^fields. Do yo« 
ride to town to^y ? No : but I shall to-morrow. 

5. In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a just 
eonception of the force and spirit of those sentiments which 
he is to pronounce. 6. For, to lay the emphasis with exact 

firopriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention, 
t is far from being an inconsiderable attainment It is one 
of the greatest trisds of a true and just taste ; and must arise 
from feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately 
of what is fittest to strike the feelings of otners. 

7. Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand at- 
leation. These are of two kinds .- first, emphatical pauses | 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em- 
ph%ti<»l pause is made after something has been said of pecu 
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liar moment, on which we want to fix the hearer's attentioE 
8. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis^ 
and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the cautioB 
of not repeating them too frequently. 

9. But the most frequent and the principal use of paiuef 
10, to mark the divisions of the sense, and, at the same time, 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath : and the proper ad' 
^ iustment of such pauses is one of the most difficult artidei 
m delivery. 10. In all reading and public speaking, the man- 
agement of the breath requires great care, so as not to be 
obliged to divide words from one another, which have so inti- 
mate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced in d^ 
same breath, and without the least separation. 

11. Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force 
of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made in die 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is reading 
or speaking, should be careful to provide a full supply oi 
breath for what he is to utter. 12. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the yoice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, we may 
always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest 
sentence, without improper interruptions. 



LESSON L. 
LoveWs Fight. — Historical Collections.* 

1. On the margin of a little lake in the township of Frye- 
burg, in the state of Maine, is the spot where the pride of 
the once powerful tribe of the Pequawkets was broken, and 
the scene of the desperate conflict, maintained by the gallant 
and unfortunate Captain Lovell, and his little band, with the 
red warriors who formerly possessed the fertile and beautiful 
intervales of the Saco\ 

2. Lovell had been long distinguished amObg the partisan 
warriors of the times. His former successes had been great 
On one occasion, he surprised and killed a party of ten sava- 
ges, whose scalps, stretched on hoops and elevated on poles, 
were borne back in triumph. His reputation called, to the 
ranks of so distinguished a commander, a band of brave men, 

• lVanspos«d. i Pron, saw'-cO. 
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dfer to revenge the outrages committed on the infant settle 

9. The fervour of patriotism was animated by tlie boun^ 
tif one hundred pounds each, offered by ihe government in 
fkose bloody tropnies not often taken from a living enemy, 
h the month of May, in the year 1725, with forty-six men, 
lie commenced the expedition which terminated his military 
cueer. 

4. Two of these soldiers, becoming lame, returned ; an- 
other, falling sick, was left with the surgeon, and a guard and 
eight men, in a stock'ade fort, erected partly as a place of se- 
curity for the sick, and partly, with a wise providence against 
Qkisfortune, as a retreat With the remaining thirty-four, he 
Continued his march northward, until the morning of the 
ei^th day of the month. 

5. It was while engaged in- the devotional exercises of 
their morning worship, that the report of a musket echoed 
Arough the forest, and they discovered an Indian, in pursuit 
of his game, standing alone upon a narrow point of land ex- 
tending into the Pequaw'ket lake, on the side opposite to 
their encampment 

6« Thus apprized of the neighbourhood of their foe, they 
laid aside their packs, and prepared for the encounter. They 
idvanced, encompassing the lake in their course, and arrived 
it the head of the peninsula. The savage had awaited them, 
dther ignorant of their approach, as, from the most authentic 
iccounts, is most probable, or, with the spirit of a Gurtius, de- 
iroting himself, as some have supposed, to inevitable destrue- 
ion, that he might allure the English to a position, where 
lefeat would be certain. 

7. He received their fire ; but, before he fell, returned it 
nrith so deadly an effect, that the captain and another soldier 
wrere mortally wounded. The party, having secured their 
rictim, returned towards the spot where they had left their 
packs. But their course had crossed the path of the re4 
meD, who had followed, and, having seized the spoil, knew 
the number of their foes, and, when Lovell and his company 
ftj^roached, they rose from the earth with an- exulting yell, 
ind showered their death-shot fast upon the devoted band. 

8. The white men retreated, and, protected by the natural 
defences of the situation to which necessity had driven them, 
and sheltered by those pines which still bear the scars of tbe 
battle, maintained themselves for a wTiole day, with heroie 
resoluion, against an overwhelming force. Although invited 

6 
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to surrender, by the display of long ropes, which, in the ex- 
pressive language of signs, told them of the luxuries of cap- 
tivity, they fought with a determination to meet a quick and 
honourable death, rather than to expire amid the torments of 
a protracted martyrdom. 

9. Night at length arrived, and the savages, weary of the 
contest, and disheartened by the loss of their chief, and of 
more than three fourths of tlieir warriors, and despairing oi 
overcoming such obstinate resistance, retired, and the mi5e^ 
able remnant of their opponents. Who survived the battle, 
were suffered to escape. 

10. It was no tinie then for indulging nice feelings of del- 
icacy. Of all those who had knelt before their Creator at the 
dawn, sixteen only could bow in adoration at evening, to 
pour forth tiieir thanksgivings to their Preseiver, that, amid 
such perils, they had escaped unhurt : ten were gone to their 
final account, and eight were groaning with the agony of 
mortal wounds. 

11. The conjuncture did not admit of delay; while they 
yet paused, the bullet might be aimed at their own hearts— 
they could not wait longer, to pay the last tribute of respect 
to Uieir dead companions, lest they, too, should sleep in mir 
last repose — they could tiot delay, to sympathize with those 
whose life was fast ebbing out, for they might share their 
fate. Silently they retired, and abandoned both. 

12. Some of the wounded gathered strength to crawl from 
the spot where they fell, to perish more miserably from pu- 
trefaction and starvation. A situation more miserable cannot 
be imagined. They had sustained the labours of the day 
without food, for their stores had been captured with their 
packs, at the place of their morning repast, and they endured 
the cold of night without a ccvering. 

13. The moon shone forth brilliantly, and they lay, faint 
and expiring, suffering the gnawings of hunger, the torment- 
ings of thirst, and the agonies of pain, abandoned by theilr 
friends, forsaken by the hope of escape, while the light dis- 
closed the ghastly countenances and mangled forms of the 
slain, and the wind bore to their ears the shouts of the sava- 
ges, fierce as the shrieks of iiends. 

14. Heavily must that long, long night have passed, to 
those who waited till death, stealing slowly over their ex- 
hausted frames, should soothe their miseries ; and gloomily 
jDOie the dawn on the eyes, which weic yet unglazcd and 
undimmed by the thick film. 
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16. Incidents occurred during the confiict, which marked 
flie tenq>er of the comhatants. Such was the single comhat 
jpf ,Paugii8, tiie chieftai% with Chamberlain, a soldier, both 
inen of undaunted courage of mind, and gigantic proportions 
©f body. Their guns had become too foil for further use, 
and both went down to the water's brink to wash tliem, at 
the same moment 

16. Standing near each other, they exchanged words of 
mutual defiance, and loaded their pieces with corresponding 
motions. It is said, as Paugus forced down the ball, he 
called out to his opponent, " Me kill you quick." " May-be 
not," was the laconic reply ; and the gun of Chamberlain 
priming itself, gave him opportunity to falsify the prediction 
of the savage, whose ball passed over the white man with 
the erring aim of a dying foe. 

17. It is also said, while Chamberlain was taking deadly 
aim, the Indian called, to acquaint him that he had omitted 
the motion, whose anticipation was so fatal to the chief: it 
might have been from a magnanimity, not very consistent 
wiUi the character of the red hunters ; or it might have been 
from the exultation of expected conquest, when he supposed 
his enemy neglected what was so necessary, at a moment 
when mistake or neglect could not be retrieved. • * • 

18. Captain Lovell, mortally wounded by the shot of the 
single Indian, at the commencement of the battle, received 
another ball. He fell and expired, with eight more of his 
company, killed by the first discharge, and the command de- 
volved on Lieutenant Wyman, who sustained the conflict 
during the day, md survived the hardships of the march. 

19. The preservation of a soldier named Kies was little 
less than miraculous. Covered with wounds, exhausted with 
fatigue, and faint from the loss of blood, he rolled himself 
wi£ difficulty into a birch canoe, providentially lying by the 
spot, not with the hope of escape, out that his remains might 
be preserved from horrible mutilation. 

20. Unable to use the paddle, he lay almost insensible in 
the frail vessel, was drifted by the waves, and wafted by the 
winds, towards the stockade, and, when returning strength re- 
visited his frame, he arose, and reached his home. 

21. At the distance of some time, a party went out to the* 
battle field. They found the bodies of twelve of their friends, 
and, after covering them with ^and, carved their names on 
the bark of a tree, which has now decayed. Beneath a large 
mound were laid the slain Indians, and the huge form of the 
fachem Paugus. 
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22. Such are the particulan of a battle, which was of is 
calculable advantage to the infant settlements. From ttat 
period the slumbers of the cradle were no more 1m>ken hj 
the war-whoop, and the father, when he laid his head on mt 
pillow, no longer feared that the shouts of murderous savages 
would rise around the cottage. 

28. The place is now ahnoAt daily visited by strimgens 
who, with a reverence due to deputed valour, perform a pil- 
grimage to the spot where its bluest eiforts have been per- 
formed. On the shore of the pond, a sandy beach spreads 
out, covered with aged trees, and bounded on one side by a 
meadow, and terminated by an inconsiderable brook, whiieh. 
being swoUen, in the spring time, bj the waters pou^S 
the dissolving snows of the mountains, forms a narrow pen- 
insula. 

24. Here the small company, engaged in this celebrated 
and rash expedition, retreated, with Uie savages on their front 
and flank, and the waters on their right and rear, and con- 
tinued the work of death, till the enemy, learning too late 
that the desperation of the few is mightier than the courage 
of the many, retired, leaving the survivors of the fight to 
enjoy a triumph gained by the loss of more than half their 
number. 

25. It is not by the inconsiderable forces engaged in this 
battle, that we are to estimate its consequences. It should 
be remembered, that the Indians, irritated by a long series of 
injuries, and with a strong effort to stem the torrent of deso- 
lation, which was sweeping over their hopes, had dug up th^ 
hatchet, and, to the hardships of a settlement in the wilder 
ness, were added the horrors of a ruthless warfare. 

26. The pilgrim of these daysJistened, in the still watchet* 
of the night, for the footfall of the invaders ; the musket wis 
the companion of his toils and of his pillow, and too often 
the fierce yells of unsparing foes came on the silence, and 
the flames rose from his dwelling, and his children wera 
murdered, and himself carried into captivity, to expire in the 
tortures inflicted in the sportiveness of crusty. 

27. The defeat of a hundred was, to them, even as the 
•laughter of the thousands, on the blood-stained field of W»* 
terloo, to the conqueror of Europe. It broke their spirit, and 
firom that hour tlie star of the nation grew pale, till it went 
out in darkness. 

28. When we stood upon the battle ground, the sun was 
'just aettin^ and the thoughts that pressed upon the mW 
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were many and melancholy. He went down as calmly on 
the eve of that long day of carnage — ^the wind sighed as 
moumfjdly through ti^e evergreens of the forest — ^the waters 
curled as gently — the murmur that came on the departing 
twilight was as sad — and the woods waved with a motion 
as graceful as they now do. 

29. But, then, Uie last rays of fading light fell on eyes that 
were soon to he closed in eternal darkness — ^the hreeze min"> 
gled its solemn wail with the groans of the dying soldier-— 
the waters rolled along, stained ^viih the red current of life, 
and the trees shaded t]be cold corses of the slain. 

30. All around was so calm and still, that it were an insult 
to nature to make so lovely a solitude the scene of conten- 
tion, and to offer human sacrifices on the purpled altar of 
violence. The sounds of merriment, the rejoicing of mirths 
the pleasant song,, or the sprightly dance, were more in har- 
mony with the quiet beauty of the spot, than the rude con- 
fusion of warfare, and the desolation of slaughter. 

31. It was well that the floods had come, and washed the 
soil from the red stains, and the storms had spread out the 
white sands over the spot where they had fought A hun- 
dred years have gone by, and, as yet, no monument has been 
raised to preserve to posterity the memory of the place of 
the combflkt. 

32. 'The gratitude of a century has done nothing to perpet- 
uate the names of those who have added to the inheritance 
of our honours. Long afler the warriors had fallen, and after 
the eagle and the wolf had been gorged with their mortal re- 
mains, the scattered relics were gathered, and buried at the 
foot of an aged pine. 

33. The fire has since scathed its branches, and blasted its 
verdure ; the trunk has decayed, and each traveller carries 
away a fragment from its stump as a memen'to of his visit ; 
so that, ere long, no mark will remain to distinguish the 
graves of the fallen, and to warn us that we do not profane, 
with our footsteps, the earth which covers their lowly beds. 



LESSON LL 

Battle between tvoo Snakes : related by an American Farmer. — 

Cabinet of Curiosities. 

1. As I was one day sitting in my arbour, my atteBtbm 
was engaged by a strange e^rt of rustling noise at some paces 

8* 
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distent I looked around, and, to my astonishment, I beheld 
two snakes, of considerable length, the one pursuing the other 
with great celerity through a hemp stubble-ueld. 2. The 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long; the fugi- 
tive was a water snake, nearly of equal dimensions. They 
80<m met, and, in the fury of their first encounter, they ap- 
peared in an instant firmly twisted together; and, whikt 
tlwir united tails beat the ground, they tried with open jawB 
to lacerate each other. 3. What a fell aspect did ihej pre- 
sent ! Their heads were compressed to a very small size *, 
their eyes flashed fire ; and, after this conflict had lasted about 
five minutes, the second found means to disengage itself 
from the first, and hurried toward a ditch. 4. Its antagonist 
instantly assuoced a new posture, and, half creeping and half 
erect, with a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other 
again, which placed itself in the same attitude, and prepared 
to resist 5. The scene was uncommon and beautiful ; for, 
thus opposed, they fought with their jaws, biting each other 
with the utmost rage ; but, notwithstanding this appearance 
of mutual courage and fury, the water snake still seemed de- 
lirous of retreating toward the ditch, to its natural element 
6. This was no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed black 
one, than, twisting its tail twice round a stalk of hemp, and 
seizing its adversary by the throat, not by meanc of its jaws, 
but by twisting its own neck twice round that of the water- 
snake, it pulled the latter back from the ditch. 7. To pre- 
vent a defeat, the water snake took hold likewise of a stalk 
on the bank, and, by the acquisition of that point of resist- 
ance, became a match for its fierce antagonist. 8. Strange 
was this to behold ; two great snakes, strongly adhering to 
llie ground, fastened together by means of the writhings 
which lashed them to each other, and stretched at their fim 
length ! 9. They pulled, but pulled in vain ; and, in the mo- 
ments of their greatest exertion, that part of iheir bodies 
which was entwined seemed extremely small, while the rest 
i^peared inflated, and now and then convulsed with strong 
imdulations, rapidly following each othen 10. Their eyes 
seemed on fire, and ready to start out of their heads : at one 
time, the conflict seemed decided ; the water snake bent it- 
self into two great folds, and, by that operation, rendered the 
o&er more than commoidy outstretched. 11.- The next min- 
ute the new struggles of the black one gained an unexpected 
siqieriority ; it acquired two great folds likewise, which n^ 
eenarily extended the body of it» %dversary, in proportion as 
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il. had contracted its own. 12. These efforts were akemate: 
victory seemed doubtful, inclining sometimes to the one side, 
ind sometimes to the other ; until, at last, Ijie s^dk, to whicii 
tbe black snake was fastened, suddenly gave ^'waj, and, in 
consequence of this accident, they both plunged into the ditch. 
13. The water did not extinguish their vindictiye rage ; for, 
by their agitations, I could trace, though not distinffoirii, their 
mutual attacks. 14. They soon re-appeared on me sarfibce, 
twisted together, as in their first onset ; but the black snake 
seemed to retain its wonted superiority, for its head was ex- 
actly fixed above that of the other, which he incessantly 
pressed down under the water, until It was stifled, and sunk. 
15. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable of 
further resistance, than, abandoning it to the current, it re- 
. turned on shore, and disi^peared. 



LESSON LII. 

Saiurday Afternoon, — ^N. P. Willis.* 

I LOVE to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild ani careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old. 

And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart. 

And it makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 

And they say that I am old, 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper. Death, 

And my years are well nigh told. 
It is veiy U le ; it is \ ery true ; 

I'^m old, ai>d " I 'bide my time ;" 
But my heart will leap at a scene like thisy 

And I half venew my prime. 

Play on, play oi.> ; I am v^rifb you there, 
In the midst oi your merry ring; 

I can feel the thriil of the daring juir-p. 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 



* FYom the Token, published Boston. 1829. 
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I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not tor the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come^ 

And I shall he glad to go ; 
For the world, at hest, is a weary place. 

And my pulse is getting low : 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fai 

In treading its gloomy way ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dceariness. 

To see the young so gay. 



LESSON LIIL 
Moses in the Bulrushes. — ^Anonymous. 

1. In Judah's hall the harp is hushed ; 

Her voice is but the voice of pain ; 
The heathen heel her helm has crushed ; 

He- spirit wears the he9|,then chain : 
From the dark prison-house she cried, 

^ How long, ,0 Lord, thy sword has slept 
O •*uell the oppressor in his pride !" 

Still Pharaoh ruled, and Israel wept 

2. The morning breezes freshly blow, 

The waves in golden sunlight quiver ; 
A Hebrew mother wanders slow 

Beside the mighty idol river ; 
A babe within her bosom lay — 

And must she plunge him in the deep ? 
She raised her eyes to heaven, to pray — 

She turned them down to earth, to weep 

3. She knelt down by the swelling tide, 

'Mid rushes dank, and flowerets wild ; 
Beneath the plane-tree^s shadow wide. 

The weepiuig mother placed her child. 
<< Peace be timjhd thee : though thy bed 

A mother's breast no more may bc; 
Yet He that shields the lily's head, 

De«er*^ babe^wiU watch o'er thee ♦" 
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I. She's gone ! that mourning mother, gone !— > 

List to the sound of dancing feet, — 
And, lightl]r bounding, one by one, 

A lovely train their timbrels beat 
Tis she of Egypt — Pharaoh's daughter — 

That, witb. her maidens, comes, to lave 
M^er form of beauty in the water, 

And light with beauty's glance the wave. 

S. Oh ! woman's^ heart is like the rose. 

That glows beneath the tropic's flame, 
That blooms as sweet 'mid northern snows, 

For ever lovely, and the same. 
Whate'er her rank, whate'er her lot. 

Where'er her gentle influence ranges. 
The art to bless is ne'er forgot. 

The will to comfort never changes. 

S. The monarch's daughter saw, and wept 

(How lovely falls compassion'js tear !) 
The babe that there in quiet slept. 

Blessed in unconsciousness of fear. 
'Twas hers to pity and to aid 

The infant chief, the infant sage : 
Undying fame the deed repaid. 

Recorded upon heaven's own page. 

7. Years pass away — ^the land is free ! — * 

Daughter of Zion, mourn no more ! 
The oppressor's hand is weak on thee. 

Captivity's dark reign is o'er. 
Thy chains are burst, thy bonds are riven ; 

Jn, like a river strong and wide ! 
A ciuptain is to Judah given — 

The babe that slept by Nile's broad tide 
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' went and washedy and I recehed w^rAl.*^-— Niw Tork 

Evening Fost. 

1. When the great Master spokffi 
He touched his withered cgmi^ 
And, at one gleam, upon him broke 
The glad earth and the skies. 



* jQlin.i3cll. 
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liar moment) on which we want to fix the hearer's attentiot 
8. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasisy 
and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the cautioB 
of not repeating them too frequently. 

9. But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
10, to mark the divisions of the sense, and, at the same time, 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath : and the proper ad- 
^ iustment of such pauses is one of the most difficult articles 
m delivery. 10. In all reading and public speaking, the man- 
agement of the breath requires great care, so as not to be 
obliged to divide words from one another, which have so inti- 
mate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced in the 
same breath, and without the least separation. 

11. Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force 
of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made ib die 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is reading 
or speaking, should be careful to provide a full supply -<m 
breath for what he is to utter. 12. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice k only 
suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, we may 
always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest 
sentence, without improper interruptions. 



LESSON L. 
LovdPs Fight. — Historical Collections.* 

1. On the margin of a little lake in the township of Frye- 
burg, in the state of Maine, is the spot where the pride of 
the once powerful tribe of the Pequawkets was broken, and 
the scene of the desperate conflict, msintained by the gsdlant 
and unfortunate Captain Lovell, and his little band, with the 
red warriors who formerly possessed the fertile and beautiful 
intervales of the Saco^ 

2. Lovell had been long distinguished amOlig the partisan 
warriors of the times. His former successes had been great 
On one occasion, he surprised and killed a party of ten sava- 
ges, whose scalps, stretched on hoops and elevated on poles, 
were borne back in triumph. His reputation called, to the 
ranks of so distinguished a commander, a band of brave men, 
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ciger to revenge the outrages committed on the infant settle 
Buoita. 

8» Hie fisrvour of patriotism was animated by the boim^ 
of one himdred pounds each, offered by the government fbi 
those bloody trophies not often taken from a living enemy. 
In the month of May, in the year 1725, with forty-six men, 
he commenced the expedition which terminated his nulitary 



4. Two of these soldiers, becoming lame, returned ; an- 
other, falling sick, was left with the surgeon, and a guard and 
eight men, in a s^k'&de fort, erected partly as a place of se- 
curity for the sick, and partly, with a wise providence against 
misfortune, as a retreat With the remaining thirty-^our, he 
continued his march northward, until the morning of the 
eighth day of the month. 

5. It was while engaged in- the devotional exercises of 
dieir morning worship, that the report of a musket echoed 
throu^ the forest, and they discovered an Indian, in pursuit 
of his game, standing alone upon a narrow point of land ex- 
tending into the Pequaw'ket lake, on the side opposite to 
their encampment 

6« Thus apprized of the neighbourhood of their foe, they 
laid aside their packs, and prepared for the encounter. They 
advanced, encompassing the lake in their course, and arrived 
at the head of the peninsula. The savage had awaited them, 
either ignorant of their approach, as, from the most authentic 
accounts, is most probable, or, with ihe spirit of a Gurtius, de- 
voting himself, as some have supposed, to inevitable destruc- 
tion, that he might allure the English to a position, where 
defeat would be certain. 

7. He received their fire ; but, before he fell, returned it 
with so deadly an effect, that the captain and another soldier 
were mortally wounded. The party, having secured their 
victim, returned towards the spot where they had left their 
packs. But their course had crossed the path of the re4 
men, who had followed, and, having seized the spoil, knew 
the number of their foes, and, when Lovell and his company 
approached, they rose from the earth with an- exulting yell, 
and showered their death-shot fast upon the devoted band. 

8. The white men retreated, and, protected by the natural 
defences of the situation to which necessity had driven them, 
and sheltered by those pines which still bear the scars of Ac 
battle, maintained themselves for a whole day, with heroic 
resoluion, against an overwhelming force. Although invited 

6 
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to surrender, by the display of long ropes, which, in the ex- 
pressive language of signs, told them of the luxuries of cap- 
tivity, they fought with a determination to meet a quick and 
honourable death, rather than to expire amid the torments of 
a protracted martyrdotn. 

9. Night at length arrived, and the savages, weary of the 
contest, and disheartened by the loss of their chief, and of 
more than three fourths of their warriors, and despairing of 
overcoming such obstinate resistance, retired, and me miser- 
able remnant of tlieir opponents, Who survived the battle, 
were suflf6red to escape. 

10. It was no time then for indulging nice feelings of del^- 
icacy. Of all those who had knelt before their Creator at the 
dawn, sixteen only could bow in adoration at evening, to 
pour forth their thanksgivings to their Preseiver, that, amid 
such perils, they had escaped unhurt : ten were gone to their 
final account, and eight were groaning with the agony of 
mortal wounds. 

11. The conjuncture did not admit of delay; while they 
yet paused, the bullet might be aimed at their own hearts— 
they could not wait longer, to pay the last tribute of respect 
to dieir dead companions, lest they, too, should sleep in uieir 
last repose — they (Could liot delay, to sympathize with those 
whose life was fast ebbing out, for they might share their 
fate. Silently they retired, and abandoned both. 

12. Some of the wounded gathered strength to crawl from 
the spot where they fell, to perish more miserably from pu- 
trefaction and starvation. A situation more miserable cannot 
be imagined. They had sustained the labours of the day 
without food, for their stores had been captured with their 
packs, at the place of their morning repast, and they endured 
the cold of night without a ccvering. 

13. The moon shone forth brilliantly, and they lay, faint 
and expiring, suffering the gnawings of hunger, the torment- 
ings of thirst, and the agonies of pain, ebandoned by their 
friends, forsaken by the hope of escape, while the li|ht dis- 
closed the ghastly countenances and mangled forms of the 
slain, and the wind bore to their ears the shouts of the sava- 
ges, fierce as the shrieks of fiends. 

14. Heavily must that long, long night have passed, to 
those who waited till death, stealing slowly over their ex- 
hausted frames, should soothe their miseries ; and gloomily 
jDOie the dawn on the eyes, which weic yet unglazed and 
undimmed by the thick fihn. 
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16. Incidents occnrred during the conflict, which marked 
the temper of the comhatants. Such was the single combat 
pf .Paugns, tiie chieftain, with Chamberlain, a soldier, both 
men of undaunted courage of mind, and gigantic proportions 
of body. Their guns had become too foul for further use, 
and both went down to the water's brink to wash tliem, at 
the same moment 

16. Standing near each other, they exchanged words of 
mutual defiance, and loaded their pieces with corresponding 
motions. It is said, as Paugus forced down the bail, he 
called out to his opponent, " Me kill you quick." " May-be 
not," was the laconic reply ; and the gun of Chamberlain 
priming itself, gave him opportunity to falsify the prediction 
of the savage, whose ball passed over the white man with 
the erring aim of a dying foe. 

17. It is also said, while Chamberlain was taking deadly 
aim, the Indian called, to acquaint him that he had omitted 
the motion, whose anticipation was so fatal to the chief : it 
nught have been from a magnanimity, not very consistent 
wiUi the character of the red hunters ; or it might have been 
from the exultation of expected conquest, when he supposed 
his enemy neglected what was so necessary, at a moment 
when mistake or neglect could not be retrieved. • * • 

18. Captain Lovell, mortally wounded by the shot of the 
single Indian, at the commencement of the battle, received 
another ball. He fell and expired, with eight more of his 
company, killed by the first discharge, and the command de- 
volved on Lieutenant Wyman, who sustained the conflict 
during the day, and survived the hardships of the march. 

19. The preservation of a soldier named Kies was little 
less than miraculous. Covered with wounds, exhausted with 
fatigue, and faint from the loss of blood, he rolled himself 
wiu difficulty into a birch canoe, providentially lying by the 
spot, not with the hope of escape, out that his remains might 
be preserved from horrible mutilation. 

20. Unable to use the paddle, he lay almost insensible in 
the frail vessel, was drifted by the waves, and wafted by the 
winds, towards the stockade, and, when returning strength re- 
visited his frame, he arose, and reached his home. 

21. At the distance of some time, a party went out to the* 
battle field. They found the bodies of twelve of their friends, 
and, after covering them with «and, carved their names on 
the bark of a tree, which has now decayed. Beneath a large 
mound were laid the slain Indians, and the huge form of the 
sachem Paugus. 
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22. Such are the particulars of a batde, which was of is 
calculable advantage to the infant settlements. From diat 
period the slumbers of the cradle were no more broken hj 
the war-whoop, and the father, when he laid his head on m^ 
pillow, no longer feared that the shouts of murderous savages 
would rise around the cottage. 

28. The place is now ahnoSt daily visited by stningen, 
who, with a reverence due to depwfed valour, perform a pil- 
grimage to the spot where its bluest efforts have been per- 
formed. On the shore of the pond, a sandy beach spreads 
out, covered with aged trees, and bounded on one side by a 
meadow, and terminated by an inconsiderable brook, whiieh, 
being swollen, in the spring time, by the waters poured from 
the dissolving snows of the mountains, forms a narrow pen- 
insula. 

24. Here the small company, engaged in this celebrated 
and rash expedition, retreated, with tiie savages on their front 
and flank, and the waters on their right and rear, and con- 
tinued the work of death, till the enemy, learning too late 
that the desperation of the few is mightier than the courage 
of the many, retired, leaving the survivors of the fight to 
enjoy a triumph gained by the loss of more than half their 
number. 

25. It is not by the inconsiderable forces engaged in this 
batde, that we are to estimate its consequences. It should 
be remembered, that the Indians, irritated by a long series ot 
injuries, and with a strong effort to stem the torrent of deso- 
lation, which was sweeping over their hopes, had dug up th» 
hatchet, and, to the hardships of a settlement in the wilder 
ness, were added the horrors of a ruthless warfare. 

26. The pilgrim of these daysJistened, in the still watcheii 
of the night, for the footfall of the invaders ; the musket was 
the companion of his toils and of his pillow, and too often 
the fierce yells of unsparing foes came on the silence, and 
the flames rose from his dwelling, and his children wera 
murdered, and himself carried into captivity, to expire in the 
tortures inflicted in the sportiveness of cruelty. 

27. The defeat of a hundred was, to them, even as the 
slaughter of the thousands, on the blood-stained field of Wa- 
terloo, to the conqueror of Europe. It broke their spirit, and 
firom that hour the star of the nation grew pale, tfll it went 
out in darkness. 

28. When we stood upon the battie ground, the sun was 
'just aettinn^ and the thoughts that pressed upon the miad 
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were many and melancholy. He went down as calmly on 
the eve of that long day of carnage — ^the wind sighed as 
moumf]illy through &e evergreens of the forest — ^the waters 
curled as gently— -the murmur that came on the departing 
twilight was as sad — and the woods waved with a motion 
as graceful as they now do. 

. 29. But, then, Uie last rays of fading light fell on eyes that 
were soon to he closed in eternal darkness — ^the hreeze min-» 
gled its solemn wail with the groans of the dying soldier—- 
the waters rolled along, stained with the red current of life, 
and the trees shaded the cold corses of the slain. 

30. All around was so calm and still, that it were an insult 
to' nature to make so lovely a solitude the scene of conten- 
tion, and to offer human sacrifices on the purpled altar of 
violence. The sounds of merriment, the rejoicing bf mirth, 
the pleasant song,, or the sprightly dance, were more in har- 
mony with the quiet beauty of the spot, tlian the rude con- 
fusion of warfare, a^d the desolation of slaughter. 

31. It was well that the floods had come, and washed €ie 
soil from the red stains, and the storms had spread out the 
white sands over the spot where they had fought A hun- 
dred years have gone by, and, as yet, no monument has been 
raised to preserve to posterity the memory of the place of 
the combat. 

32. «The gratitude of a century has done nothing to perpet- 
uate the names of those who have added to the inheritance 
of our honours. Long after the warriors had fallen, and after 
the eagle. and the wolf had been gorged with their mortal re- 
mains, the scattered relics were gathered, and buried at the 
foot of an aged pine. 

33. The fire has since scathed its branches, and blasted its 
verdure ; the trunk has decayed, and each traveller carries 
away a fragment from its stump as a memen'to of his visit ; 
80 that, ere long, no mark will remain to distinguish the 
graves of the fallen, and to wain us that we do not profane, 
with our footsteps, the earth which covers their lowly beds. 



LESSON LL 

Battle between two Snakes : related by an American Farmer. — 

Cabinet of Curiosities. 

1. As I was one day sitting in my arbour, my atteBtkm 
was engaged by a strange s^rt of rustling noise at some ptces 

8* 
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distant I looked around, and, to my astonishment, I beheld i 
two snakes, of considerable length, the one pursuing the other 
wi^ great celerity through a hemp stubble^Md. '2. The 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long; the fugi- 
tiye was a; water snake, nearly of equal dimensions. They 
so<tt met, and, in the fury of their first encounter, they a{H 
peand in an instant firmly twisted together; and, whikt 
jrihdr united tails beat the ground, they tried with open Jaws 
Id lacerate each other. 3. What a fell aspect did diey pre- 
sent ! Their heads were compressed to a very small size ; 
their eyes flashed fire ; and, afler this conflict had lasted about 
five minutes, the second found means to disengage itself 
from the first, and hurried toward a ditch. 4. Its antagonist . 
instantly assmred a new posture, and, half creeping and half 
a*ect, with a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other 
again, which placed itself in the same attitude, and prepared 
to resist 5. The scene was uncommon and beautiful ; for, 
thus opposed, they fought with their jaws, biting each other 
with the utmost rage ; but, notwithstanding this appearance 
of mutual courage and fury, the water snake still seemed de- 
sirous of retreating toward the ditch, to its natural element. 
6. This was no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed black 
one, than, twisting its tail twice round a stalk of hemp, and 
seizing its adversary by the throat, not by meane of its jaws, 
but by twisting its own neck twice round that of the \vater- 
snake, it pulled the latter back from the ditch. 7. To pre- 
vent a defeat, the water snake took hold likewise of a stalk 
on the bank, and, by the acquisition of that point of resist- 
ance, became a match for its fierce antagonist. 8. Strange 
was this to behold ; two great snakes, strongly adhering to 
the ground, fastened together by means of the writhmgs 
which lashed them to each other, and stretched at their fidl 
length ! 9. They pulled, but pulled in vain ; and, in the mo- 
ments of their greatest exertion, that part of &eir bodies 
which was entwined seemed extremely small, while the rest 
appeared inflated, and now and then convulsed with strong 
imdulations, rapidly following each other. 10. Their eyes 
seemed on fire, and ready to start out of their heads : at one 
time, the conflict seemed decided ; the water snake bent it- 
self into two great folds, and, by that operation, rendered the 
odier more than commonhr outstretched. 11.- The next min- 
ute the new struggles of me black one gained an unexpected 
siqperiority ; it acquired two great folds likewise, which ne- 
eenarily extended the body of if» adversary, in proportion as 
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it had contracted its own. 12. These efforts were akemate: 
▼ictory seemed doubtful, inclining sometimes to the one side, 
and sometimes to the other ; until, at last, Ijiie sijdk, to whioh 
the black snake was fastened, suddenly gave -tray, and, in 
consequence of this accident, they both plunged into the ditch. 
13. The water did not extinguish their vindictiye rage ^ for, 
by their agitations, I could trace, though not distinffiiiriiy their 
mutual attacks. 14. They isoon re-appeared on me sorfiMe, 
twisted together, as in their first onset ; but the black snake 
seemed to retain its wonted superiority, for its head was ex- 
actly fixed above that of the other, which he incessantly 
pressed down under the water, until It was stifled, and sunk. 
15. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable of 
further resistance, than, abandoning it to the cmrent, it re- 
turned on shore, and disappeared. 



LESSON LII. 

Saturday Afternoon, — ^N. P. Willis.* 

I LOVE to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play. 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart, 

And it makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 

And they say that I am old, 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 

And my years are well nigh told. 
It is veiy t* le ; it is > ery true ; 

I'm old, aiAd " I 'bide my time ;" 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half lenew my prime. 

Play on, play ou ; I am with you there, 
In the midst oi your merry ring; 

I can feel the thriil of the daring juir-p. 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 



* Fh>m the Token, published Boston. 1829. 
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I hide with you in the fragraBt hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come» 

And I shall he glad to go ; 
For the world, at hest, is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low : 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fu 

In treading its gloomy way ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dceariness. 

To see the young so gay. 



LESSON LIIL 
Moses in the Bulrushes. — Anonymous. 

1. In Judah's hall the harp is hushed ; 

Her voice is but the voice of pain ; 
The heathen heel her helm has crushed ; 

He spirit wears the hesi,then chain : 
From the dark prison-house she cried, 

^ How long, .0 Lord, thy sword has slept 
O- -uell the oppressor in his pride !'' 

Still Pharaoh ruled, and Israel wept 

2. The morning breezes freshly blow. 

The waves in golden sunlight quiver ; 
A Hebrew mother wanders slow 

Beside the mighty idol river ; 
A babe vnthin her bosom lay — 

And must she plunge him in the deep ? 
She raised her eyes to heaven, to pray — 

She turned them down to earth, to weep 

3. She knelt down by the swelling tide, 

'Mid rushes dank, and flowerets wild ; 
Beneath the plane-tree's shadow wide. 

The weeping Another placed her child. 
" Peace be ammd ihe^ : though thy bed 

A mother's breast no more may be, 
Yet He tliat shields the lily's head, 

Deser^^d babe,, will watch o'er thee »" 
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4. She's gone ! that mourning mother, gone !— 

List to the sound of dancing feet, — 
And, lightly bounding, one by one, 

A lovely train their tunbrels beat 
Tis she of Egypt — Pharaoh's daughter — 

That, witt her maidens, comes, to laye 
^er form of beauty in the water. 

And light with beauty's glance the wave. 

5. Oh ! woman's^ heart is like the rose, 

That glows beneath the tropic's flame, 
That blooms as sweet 'mid northern snows, 

For ever lovely, and the same. 
Whate'er her rank, whate'er her lot, 

Where'er her gentle influence ranges. 
The art to bless is ne'er forgot. 

The will to comfort never changes. 

6. The monarch's daughter saw, and wept 

(How lovely falls compassion'^ tear !) 
The babe that there in quiet slept, 

Blessed in unconsciousness of fear. 
'Twas hers to pity and to aid 

Hie infant chief, the infant sage : 
Undying fame the deed repaid, 

Recorded upon heaven's own page. 

7. Years pass away— the land is free ! — 

Daughter of Zion, mourn no more ! 
The oppressor's hand is weak on thee. 

Captivity's dark reign is o'er. 
Thy chains are burst, thy bonds are riven ; 

Jn, like a river strong and wide ! 
A captain is to Judah given — 

The babe that slept by Nile's broad tide 



LESSON LIV. 

** / went aikd xoashed^ and I received w^A/."*— New York 

EvENiNQ Post. 

1. When the great Master i^kei 
He touched his withered ejf^ 
And, at one gleam, upon him broke 
The glad earth and the skies. 



* John.ix.]!. 
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2. And he saw the city's walls. 
And king's and prophet's tomb, 

And arches proud, and vaulted halk, 
And the temple's lofty dome. 

3. He looked on the river's flood. 
And the flash of mountain rills. 

And the gentle wave of the palms, that stotm 
Upon Judea's hills. 

4. He saw, on heights and plains. 
Creatures of every race, 

But a mighty thrill ran through his veins 
When he met the human face. 

& And his virgin sight beheld 
The ruddy glow of even. 
And the thousand shining orbs that filled 
fit'^ The azure depths of heaven. 

6. And woman's voice before 

Had cheered his gloomy night. 
But to see the angel form she wore 
Made deeper the delight 

7. And his heart, at daylight's close. 

For the bright world where he trod, 
And when the yellow morning rose. 
Gave speechless thanks to God. 
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LESSON LV. 
The Thunder-S^arm, — Mrs. Hemani 

1. Desp, fiery clouds o'ercast the sky, 

Dead stillness reigns in air ; 
There is not even a breeze, on high 
The gossamer to bear. 

2. The woods are hushed, the waters rest, 

The lake is dark and still, 
Reflecting, on its shadowy breast. 
Each form of rock and hill. 

3. The lime-leaf waves not in the grove, 

Nor rc«e-Cree in the bower ; 
The birds have ceased their songs of lov< 
Awed by the threatening hour. 
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4. 'Tis noon ; yet nature's calm profound 
Seems as at midnight deep ; 
But, hark I what peal of awful sound 
Breaks on creation's sleep ? 

6. The thunder bursts ! its rolling might 
Seems the firm hills to shake ; 
And, in terrific splendour bright, 
The gathered lightnings break. 

6. Yet fear not^ shrink not thou, my child ! 

Though, by the bolt's descent. 
Were the tall cliffs in ruins piled. 
And the wide forests rent 

7. Doth not thy Qod behold thee still, 

With all-surveying eye ? 
Doth not his power all nature fill, 
Around, beneath, on high ? 

8. Know, hadst thou eagle-pinions, free 

To track the realms of air, 
Thou couldst not reach a spot where he 
Would not be with thee there ! 

9. In the wide city's peopled towers, 

On the vast ocean's plainsj 
'Midst the deep woodland's loneliest bowen, 
Alike, the Almighty reigns ! 

10. Then fear not, though the angry sky 
A thousand darts should cast : — 
Why should we tremble, e'en to die 
Ai^d be with Him at last f 






LESSON LVI. 
- The Rainbow. — The samb 

1. Lo ! what bright arch of varied hm 

From heaven to earth is bowed ? 
Haste, ere it vanish, haste to view 
The rainbow in the cloud. 

2. How bright its glory 1 there'beholc 

The emerald's verdant rays ; 

The topaz blends its Lne of gold 

With the deep ruby's blaze. 
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3. Yet not alone to chann thy sight 

Was given the virion fair : 
.. Gaze on that arch of coloured light, 
And r^bd God's mercy there. 

4. It tells us that the mighty deep, 

Fast by the Eternal chained, 
No more o'er earth's domains shall sweep^ 
Awful and unrestrained. 

6. It tells that seasons, heat and cold, 
Fixed by his sovereign will, 
Shall, in their course, bid man behold 
Seed-time and harvest still ; — 

6. lliat still the flower shall deck the field, 

When vernal zephyrs blow ; 
That still the vine its fruit shall yield, 
When autumn sun-beams ^ow. 

7. Then, child of that fair earth ! which yet 

Smiles, vdth each charm endowed, 
Bless thou His name, whose mercy set 
The rainbow in the cloud I 



LESSON LVII. 
Qod omnipreserU — ^Bryant. 

1. Not in the solitude. 

Alone, may man conmiune vdth Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 

2. £ven here do I behold 

Thy eteps. Almighty ! here, amidst the crowd 
Through l£e great city rolled, • 

TTith everlasting murmur, deep and loud — 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

"6. Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 

And lights their inner homes ; 
For them thou fill'st with air the unbounded skies, 
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And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 

t. Thy spirit is around, \ 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 

And this eternal sound,-^ 
Voices and footfalls of the niulibedess throng,--* 
Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 

5 And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine,* 

Hushing its billowy breast, 
The quiet of Uiat moment, too, is thine ' 
It breathes of Hiin who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps^ 



LESSON LVln. 
The OoldenRuU. — ^Anonymous. 

'* Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so to theB.f 

I.. To do to others, as I would that they Bhould do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind and good, as children ought to be. 
We never should behave amiss, nor need be doubtml long, 
As we may always tell, by this, if things are right or wrong. 

%, I know I should not steal, or nso the smallest thing I see. 
Which I should never like to lose, if it belonged to me : 
Nor others should I treat wit'i spite, or strike an angry blow, 
Because I should not think it right, if they should serve me w. 

3. But any kindness they may need, I'll do, whatever il be ; 
As I am very felad, indeed, when they are kind to me. 
Then let me ne'er, at home, at school, in action, or in word. 
Appear not to have learned this rule of Jesus Christ the IjOyA. 



LESSON LIX. 

The TVwi^.— The Token.* 

1. During the period of the war of the revolution, tbaee 
resided, in the western ^part of Massachusetts, a farmer^ %f 
the name of Stedmai]^ He was a man of substance, deacrtii^ 
ed from a very respectable English family, well edttiiMI, 

'TlV 

*Piiblirfied, Boston, 18». 
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distingiushed for great firmness of character in general, aiil 
alike remarkable for inflexible integrity and- steadfast lo}<Jtj 
to Lis king. 2. Such was the reputation he sustained, that) 
e^en when the x^ost violent antipathies against royalism 
swayed t6e community, it was still admitted on all handS) 
that farmer Stedman, though a tory, was honest in, his opm 
ions, and firmly believed them to be right 

3. The. period came when Burgoyue was advancing from 
the north. It was a time of great anxiety with both t\a 
friends and foes of the revolution, and one which called forth 
their highest eaeitions. The patriotic militia flocked to the 
standard of Gates and Stark, while many of th« torie» resort- 
ed to the quarters of Burgoyne and Baum. Among the lat^ 
ter was Stedman. 4. He hftd no sooner decided it to be hit 
duty, than he took a kind ftu-ewell; of his wife, a woman of 
uncommon beauty, gave his. children, a twin boy and girl, a 
long embrace, then mounted his horse, and departed. He 
joined himself to the unfortunate expedition of Baum, and 
was taken, with other prisoners of war, by. the victorious Stark. 

6. He made no attempt to conceal his name or character, 
which were both soon discovered, and he was accordingly 
committed to prison as a traitor^ The gaoP, in which he 
wftft eoBfinedy was in the western part of Massachusetts, 
and nearly in a ruinous condition. 6. The fanner was one 
ni^ht walked from his sleep, by several persons in his room. 
** Come," said they, " you can now regain your liberty : we 
have made, a breach in the prison, through which you can 
escape." 7. To their astonishment, Stedman utterly* refused 
te leave his prison. In vain they expostulated with him ; in 
vain they represented to him that his life was at stake. 8. Hit 
reply was, that he was a true man, and a subject of King. 
George; and he would not creep out of a hole at nighty and 
sneak ftttay from the rebels, to save his neck from the gal- 
lows. Finding ic altogether fruitless to attempt to move him, 
his friends left him, witli some expressions of spleen. 

9. The time at length arrived for the trial of the prisoner. 
The distance to the place where the court was sitting was 
about sixty miles. Stedman remarked to the sheriff, when- 
he came to attend him, that it would save some expense and 
inconvenience, if he could be permitted to go alone, and on 
fcot 10. " And suppose," said the sheriff, " that you should 
frefer your safety to your honour^ and leave me t6 seek yon 

JfttL 
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io the British camp ?*' ^' I had thought," said dte fanner, 
reddening with indignation, ^4hat I was speaking to one 
who knew me." 11. "I do know you, indeed," said the 
she-iff; "I spoke but in jest; yon shall have your way. 
Go, and on the third day I shall expect to see you at S— — ." 
* * * * The farmer departed, »ind, at the appointed 
time, he placed himself in the hands of the sheriff. 

12. I was now engaged as his counsel. Stedman insisted, 
before the court, upon telling his whole story ; and, when I 
would have taken advantage of some tech'nical points, he 
»haq>]y rebuked me, and told me that he had not employed 
me to prevaricate, but only lo assist him in telling the truth. 

13. I had never seen such a display of simple integrity. It 
wa?, affecting to witness his love of holy, unvarnished truth, 
el'jvating him above every other consideration, and presiding 
ia his breast as a sentiment even superior to the love of life. 

14. I saw the tears more than once springing to the eyes of 
his judges. Never before, or since, have I felt such an intei> 
est in a client I pleaded for him as I would have pleaded 
for my own HlSft. I drew tears, but I could not s^vay the 
judgment of stern men, controlled rather by a sense of duty, 
than the compassionate promptings of humanity. 15. Sted- 
man was condemned. I told him tliere was a chance of 
pardon, if he would ask for it. I drew up a petition, and re- 
quested him to sign it; but he refused. 16. "I have done," 
said he, " what I thought my duty. I can ask pardon of my 
God, and my king ; but it would be hypocrisy to ask forgive- 
ness of these men, for an action which I should repeat, were 
I placed again in similar circumstances. 17. No ! ask^me not 
to sign that petition. If what you call the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom requires the blood of an honest man, for a con- 
scientious discharge of what he deemed his duty, let me be 
its victim. 18. Go to my judges, and tell them, tliat I place 
not my fears nor my hopes in them." It was iu vain diat I 
pressed the subject ; and I went away in despair. 

19. In returning to my house, I accidentally called on an 
acquaintance, a young man of brilliant genius for painting. 
20. This led him frequently to take excursions into the coun- 
try, for the purpose of sketching such objects and scenes ifo 
were interesting to him. 21. From one of these rambles he 
had just returned. I found him sitting at his easel, giving 
the last touches to a picture. He asked my opinion of it 
** It is a fine picture," said I ; "is it a foncy piece ? or are 
th ^,y portraits .?" 22. " They are portraits," said he ; " and* 
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Mve perbi^s a little embellishment, they are, I think, strik- 
Bg portraits >f the wife and children of your w^ortonate cH- 
•Qt, Stedmaii. 23. In the course of my rambles, J chanced 

to call at his house in H . I never saw a more beautiful 

group. The mother is one of a thousand ; and the twins 
are a pair of cherubs." 24. '^Tell me," said I, laying my 
band on the picture, ^' tell me, are they true and faithful por> 

. traits of the wife and children of Stedman ?" 25. My earn- 
estness made my friend stare. He assured me that, so far 
as he could be permitted to judge of his own productions, 

^. they were striking representations. I asked no nirther ques- 

" tions ; I seized the picture, and hurried with it to the prison 
where my client was confined. 26. I found him letting, his 
free covered with his hands, and apparently wrung by keen 
€motion. I placed the picture in such a situation, Uiat he 
•puld not fail to see it I laid the petition on the littie tabi« 
by his side, and left the room. 

27. In half ait hour I returned. The farmer grasped my 
hand, whJ« tears stole down his cheeks ; his eye glanced 
first upon the picture, and then to the petition. He said 

' nothing, but handed the latter to me. I took it, and left the 
q[>artment He had put his name to it The petition wstf 
fimntedf and Stedman was set at liberty. 

^1 LESSON LX. I 

■ Sunday Morning. — ^H. Ware, Jk. J 

ENSON had informed me of the Sunday regulations 
«f his house, and I was, therefore, not surprised to find the 
itamlj risen and assembled at an early hour. 2. It is a cus- 
tom with many to indulge themselves with a later sleep fliaa 
usual on this day ; and I have not been inclined to cenijVie 
it in those whose severe toils, during the week, have heeii 
unremitting, and whose bodies need the kindly rest of tte 
seventh day. 3. But I have often wondered that religious 
people, who can plead no such excuse, and who know the 
value of religious exercises, should so frequently squander 
hours of Sunday morning in sleep, which, on other mornings, 
would have been devoted to active duties. 4. Not so my 
friend. ^' If I can rise for gain," said he, ^^ I can rise for 
devotion ; and I wish my children to learn that religion is a 
waking and a thinking happiness, not a drowsy and slotbfid ' 
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5. The same mode of thinking seemed to he consistently 
acted upon throughout the operations of the day. I have 
never seen a household which seemed to me hetter fitted to 
be a model, or where the Sabhath seemed at once to be so 
truly a delight, and so perfectly to answer the purposes of its 
institution. 6. The morning devotions, though longer than 
I have sometimes known them, yet were not made tedious. 
The .mister of the house interested his little audience by 
making remarks as he read, by asking questions of the chil- 
dren, and entering into conversation on the subject of the 
chapter. 7. This saved it from being a merely formal serr 
vice : and I have seldom known so evident .and deep inter- 
esJl taken in the Scriptures, as ^vas expressed in the attentive 
eyes and pleased countenances of the family group. 

8. After breakfast was over, -Mr. Benson assigned the tasks 
for his children, who quietly sat down to their study ; and, 
to my surprise, as well as gratification, Mrs. Benson also en- 
gaged herself with reading, which she interrupted only for 
the purpose of instructing the children, until the bell rang 
for worship. 9. I was charmed with the quietness of this 
hour, and wondered how it had been redeemed from the 
bustle and confusion by which it is marked in many families. 
But I found the secret a very simple one. 10. It was the 
resolution to relieve the day from all labour not absolute^ 
necessary, and to devote it to mental and religious improve- 
ment. In the first place, no time hnd been lost in bed, so 
as to shorten the morning, and waste its hour in the hurry 
of preparation for church. 11. In some families, there li 
notning but washing and changing clothes, and brushing 
coats and shoes, and, perhaps, even the last stitches to be put 
into some rent garment, or a button or a string to be replaced, 
to make all "tidy." 12. And, in the midst of these various 
operations, which bear the aspect, in the children's eyes, of 
being the most important of the day, and which are just fin- 
ished in time for meeting, the affairs of the kitchen are to 
be attended to, and the mistress must give directions fo* 
dinner, and see that the pudding is prepared, and the saucen 
made ready. 13. So that, instead of quiet, it might seem* a 
little bedlam, and but a miserable piepiiration is made for 
mingling in the worship of God's house. 

14. This was managed better at my friend's. " All that 
relates to cleanliness and clothing," sai \ Mrs. feenson, " ii 
done the day before, and the children are dressed for the day 
«r rising. Thus, the hour preceding service? u without inter 

9* 
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ivqptioiii and neidier our thoughts nor tempers are difinrh^iO 
by i^measonable eares. 15. This I consider an excehe^/ 
habit for my children^ as it teaches them to value the d^aj 
fcr ita tme objects, and prevents thum from thinking, as m ja- 
my db| that they go to church to show their clean clothes. 
16. It redeems time, also, for their studies. For their task« 
•re thus learned, the first thibg, before their little minds hava 
been distracted or wearied ; ajDtd then, for the remainder of 
tiie day, pleasant books are put into their hands, as a reward 
amd an encouragement. 17. Much is done, in this way, to 
Ibrm a taste for reading, and to make all their associations 
with religion delightful." 

" And you succeed in this ?" said I. 
" Perfectly, thus far," she replied ; ." I believe it is the 
happiest day in the week to them. 18. Nothing is suffered 
to oec7ir which shall irritate them, all occasions of annoyance 
•re removed, and we study a variety in their occupatioas, 
which prevents any thing from becoming tedious." 

19. " But there is still another advantage in this arrange- 
ment," said her husband. '^ It redeems time for our own im- 
5rovenient, as well as for that of our children and domestics, 
'hi* quiet interval, in the cool of the morning, is a golden 
^portunity. 20. Many are the volumes which we have 
«ad together, which we never should have opened, if we 
^ad psissed our Sabbath mornings as many of our neighbours 
Ao. Even my wife," continued he, " has thus been able to 
acquaint herself with books on divinity, which few men have 
}«ad." 

21. I wish that this hint might be enforced upon the at- ' 
tention of our female friends. It happens with many ladies, 
that, after they are at the head of families, they fancy they 
have no time for the further improvement of their niinds. 
22, Their domestic cares are- as much as they can attend to; 
and, submitting to this as a sort of necessity, they lose whal 
taste for books they once had, and dwindie down into very 
U>mmon-place and ignorant women. 23. Now there seems 
to me a great fault in this ; and. without enlarging on tht 
•abject, I will only say, that, if tney will follow Mrs. Ben- 
son's plan, and releem thv: Sab^th morning from waste, 
diey will find it sufficient to kee{K alive their taste for profiti^ 
ble reading, at the same time that it will form, or at least 
help them to retain, their devotional taste. 24. AihI how 
■iDch might be gained, both to the relish and the profit of 
ike sanctuary; by the calm state of feeling, and the prepared 
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toKriety of spirit^ with which thej would then go up ti fhft 
Kouse of God ! for want of which, the prayers, tbe'' music, 
tad the exhortations of that place, are so often attended with- 
out interest or effect 



LESSON LXI. 

Sunday Evenmg. — The same. 

1. The cheerful quietness and entire consistency of my 
friend's airangements for the day, put my mind into a frame 
peculiaily favourable far its religious enjoyments. It prodi>- 
eed a more than usual portion of that 

holy CALM wiUiiu the breast, 

of which the hymn speaks, and which, though so seldom 
found, seems so truly the appropriate privilege of holy time. 
2. How nrach depends on the state of our minds ! At an- 
•dier time, I might have fretted at the preacher as commoik- 
place, duU, and wanting in matter; but now, every thing 
sounded well, and I received it with interest. 3, The com- 
plexion of my friend's hom«* had passed into my heari ; I was 
in good humour with every thing about me ; and was ready 
to resolve, Aat, if such serenity could flow from a wise ap* 
rangement of the day, I would not fail to put in practice the 
hints I had received. 

4. I had fallen into a musing posture, as thoi^ghU* like thesa 
passed through my mind, when we had |;isf ^p^^^n«^d frdU) th* 
afternoon service. I was io'prn.'ji'it^d jy *he cheerful voices 
of the children walking in i «- garden, near the window where 
I was sitting. 5. I looked «tt tnem for some time, as they 
passed backward and forward, playfully, but not noisily, and 
thought that I had never seen happier countenances. They 
were glowing with " the sunshine of the soul." 6. There 
was evidently a restraint upon their movements, and they did 
not indulge in loud and violent pleasure. But the restraint 
was plainly voluntary, dictated by their own feelings, and 
with no harshness in it to render it galling to them. 

7. " This is their time for tecreation," said Mr. Benson, 
ol>serving'that I watched them. "Constant confinement 
and silence might render the day tiresome to them, and iU, 
return unwelcome, — ^and €k)d forbid the Sabbath should be 
so to a child of mine. 8. No — let it be a delight ; and in 
order to -ender it so, there must be recreation. I, however, 
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make a distinctioii between the pleasures of this tod odwf 
days, in order to connect with every hour of it a sacred asM* 
ciation. MiJce it both pleasant and sacred, and it never ivifl 
h>se its hold upon the heart" 

9. We pursued the conversation, and the children wen 
left to themselves till we were summoned to an early supper. 
" We neither fast nor feast to-day," said Mrs. Benson ; " but 
we have one small luxury at tea. 10. We think it well to 
connect as many pleasant associations witli the day as possi- 
ble. Our children never see this dish at any other time." 

11. '' But, will you not lead them," said I, '' to set an uu^Vft 
Talue on the gratification of appetite ?" 

12. " That might happen," she replied, " if we seemed.tp 
value it highly, or talked about it as a thing of consequence, 
or ever used it by way of reward or punishment. 13. But 
we do neither ; we simply introduce it as a matter of course, 
because it is Sunday ; they regard it as doing honour to the 
day; and it seems to mingle itself in their minds with the 
pleasant recollections of the season, and be lost among tfaoik^ 

14. But I should never cease, were I to record all the good 
hints which were dropped in the course of conversation, oi 

epeat every thing which made an impression on my mind 
I must hasten to the end. 

15. When this happy meal was finished, I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the mode in which the day was dosed 
Dy these careful parents. First, questions were asked re- 
specting the religious exercises of public worship, and the 
instructions of the day were recapitulated an4 eiiforced in 
familiar conversation. 16. Then the brief lessons trhich had 
been learned were rev Ht;d, — not from memory only, but care 
was taken thiit all should be understood ; and what the chil* 
dren did not appear to understand was patiently explained to 
them ; .and this in so kind and familiar a way, that it exci- 
ted their interest, and produced no fatigue upon their mindl 
17. It was done much more in the way of conversation 
than of formal recitation. The subject was talked abovtj and 
the children seemed to feel that they were partakers in whet 
concerned themselves. 18. When this was over, each wis 
called upon to repeat some hymn ; and I never ehafl forget 
the feelings which were excitted by the manner iif which one 
cf them was closed. 19. I had never seen the hymn before^ 
but its simplicity and beauty, and appropriateness to the cip^ 
cle in which the little lisper recit" ] it, won my heart froiu the 
very first verse. 20. And when she came to the eu(\ tni 
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to(i her brother by the hand, whUe all the brothers and sis- 
kn joined in a circle, and repeated together widi her the 
dosing lines, — 

Brothers and sisters, band iu band, 

Our lips u^tber move ; 
Oh, smite upon this little band, 

And join our hearts in love/— 

I cannot describe how affecting it was. 21. I was overcome. 
I was melted. And I saw that tears stood even in the eyes 
of the parents, who had heard it repeated a hundred times. 
22. I felt as if such a prayer, from such a cherub band, must 
indeed have a prevailing power; and I could almost fancy 
that I heard a kind voice whisper, *^ of such is the kingdom 
cf heaiomiL*'^ 

23. After a minute's pause, the father read from the family 
Bible as on the preceding evening, and then all united in 
singing an evening hymn, — ^which, I found, always made a 
put Of the worship at this season. A fervent, but brief, act 
of application and praise followed. 24. As it closed, the 
•etnjr sjan poured his last rays upon the wainscot, and disap- 
p6tiea beneath the horizon, — as .if to cast his parting smue 
imon such a scene, and rejoicing to carry with him the record 
of a family so employed. 25. And thus the day ended, — ^to 
me a memorable one, — to be numbered with those which I 
eootemplate with satisfaction, and on which I never look 
back without beixig ready to exclaim, / have gamed a day. 
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The Ter'mes BeUicdsus^ or White Ant of AJnc<h — 
Clarke's Wonders. 

1. The white ant is an insect of so curious and in'terest 
ing ft description, and so little known, that I am induced to 
oaer a few particulars, respecting its wonderful labours and 
sagacious habits, to the attention of my young readers. 

2. The works of the white ant as much exceed those of 
die common ants, of bees, of wasps, and beavers, as the 
biuldings of the Europeans excel those of the Africans and 
other uncivilized people. 

3. The structures which the white ants erect rise to ten 
or twelve feet in height above the surface of the earth. 
These buildings are divided into separt^te compartments, the 
Boost striking ol which are the royal apartments, the n«r* 
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series, magazines for provisioD, the arched chambers tori 
galleries, with their various communications, the ranges of 
Gothic-shaped arches, some of which are two or three feet 
high, and the numerous roads and avenues, sipping stair- 
eases, and bridges, which latter are constructed in such t 
mannei as to shorten the distance between the several parts 
of the building. 4. In some parts of Senegal, the number, 
magnitude, and closeness of these buildings, make them i^- 
pear in the distance like the villages of the natives ; and yet 
the labourers employed in this service are not more than a 
quarter of an inch in length. .5. There are three distinct 
ranks or orders among them, constituting a well-regulated 
economy. They are as follows : first, the labourers, or work- 
ing insects ; next, the soldiers, or fighting order, who do no 
kind of labour themselves, but superintend the work of the 
labourers, and are larger than the former, being equal in bulk 
to about fifty of them ; lastly, the winged, or perfect insect, 
which may be termed the nobility of the state, for they nei- 
ther fight, give orders, nor work, being incapable of defeBding 
the.nselves. 6. They are capable, however, of being eleeted 
kings and queens ; and nature has so ordered it, tiiat they 
emigrate, shortly after, they have been elevated to this stat^, 
and either found new kingdoms, or perish, in the course of a 
few days, by becoming the prey of innumerable birds, fishes, 
and reptiles. The first order, or labourers, are by far the 
most numerous, being in the proportion pf a hundred to one 
of the soldiers. 

7. As soon as the labourers have elected a king and queen, 
they prottjct them from their enemies, by cnclosmg them in 
a chamber of clay, where the queen soon begins to lay her 
eggs, sometimes to the surprising number of eighty thousand 
in the course of four-and-twenty hours. 8. These eggs are 
instantly removed by her attendsmts, of whom there is always 
a sufficient number, waiting in the royal chamber and adja- 
cent galleries, and carried to the nurseries, which are some- 
times five feet distant. 9. Here, after they are hatched, the 
young insects are attended upon with the greatest care, and 
provided with all things necessary for their support, till such 
time as they are able to shift for themselves, and in their 
turns take part in the labour of the community in geneivd 

10. Many curious and striking particulars are related \*\ 
naturalists, of the devastations committed by these singular 
insects, who occasion great loss to the cultivators of the soil, 
by reason of thn covered roads which they constructj diverg- 
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iag in all directions from the nest, s^d leading to every ob« 
ject of plunder within their reach. 11. Yet, such is the econ- 
omy of nature, that the mischief they commit is suificiently 
counterbalanced by the good produced by them. 12. How 
maAy things there are, that, at first sight, appear to us as great 
evils, or useless in the scale of creation, but which, on ma- 
tore reflection, are found to be perfectly consistent with tb« 
wisdom and goodness of that merciful Being, who planned 
the beautiful world we inhabit ! 

13. These ter'mites, or ants, indeed,, are frequently pemi- 
tiQus to mankind ; but they are also very serviceable, and 
even necessary, in destroying dead trees and decayed sub- 
f^aaqea, which, if left on the surface of the ground, in these 
^ot climates, would, in a short time, pollute Sie air. 

14. Such is the alacrity of these insects, in this office, that 
difiy.will, in the space of a few weeks, destroy and carry 
awi^ ti^ bodies of large trees, without leaving a particle be- 
biad them ; thus clearing the place for useful vegetation, 
wjbjfi^ soon fills up every vacancy. 15. In places even where, 
tifSik^iBr three years before, a populous town has flourished, 
0i die inhabitants hav« abandoned it from any cause, as is 
uequently the case,) there shall spring up a thick wood, and 
«U. trace of habitation disappear ; ue ter'mes not leaving even 
the vestige of a post or beam, to encumber the face of the 
earth. 

16. Such is the strength, of the buildings erected by these 
puny insects, that, when they are raised to little more than 
half their height, it is the practice of the wild bulls to take ad- 
vantage of their elevation,, and stand as sentinels upon them, 
while the rest of the herd are ruminating below. 17. When 
at their full height, which is from ten to twelve feet above 
the surface, they are u^ed by the natives, and also by the 
£ttr<^'ans, as places to look out from, over the tops of the 
long grass, which here grows to the astonishing height of 
thirteen feet upon an average, so as entirely to obstruct the 
view of distant objects. 

18* The conduct of these creatures, if an attack is made 
cm their buildings, is very remarkable. At the first stroke 
given by a hoe or pickaxe,- a soldier immediately appears, 
and walks about the breach, examining minutely the point 
&om which the attack was made. 19. In a short time, ne is 
fallowed by two or three more, who anxiously exaiPine the 
Injury ; these are quickly joined by others ; and, in a short 
time, the whole body rush out a.9 fast as the breach will pe^' 
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mit, their numbers incieasing as long as any one cohtinuer 
to assault them. 20. During this time, they are in a state of 
the most violent bustle and agitation ; some of them employ- 
ed in beating with their for'ceps upon the building, maldng 
a noise that may be heard to the distance of two or three 
feet. 

21. On ceasing to disturb them, the soldiers retire, and $at%' 
succeeded by the labourers, who hasten in various directioBS 
toward the breach, each bearing in his mouth a burden of 
mortar, properly tempered. 22. Though there ate millions 
of them, so well regulated are they, that they never embar- 
rass one another in their labours ; and, in the course '4t a 
short time, awail is raised, hy the diligence of these wonder- 
ful insects, that completely fills up the chasm that had been 
made. 

23. One soldier attends every six hundred or thousand la- 
bourers ; these appear to be directors and overseers of the 
work, for they never touch the mortar themselves, either to 
lift or carry it. 24. One soldier, in particular, places himself 
against the wall which is undergoing repairs, and frequ^itlj 
makes the noise already mentioned, which is answered by a' 
loud hiss from the labourers, who evidently redouble their 
exertions. 25. It is worthy of observation, that these crea- 
tures are regulated by such exact laws, that no emergency, 
however great, will ever induce the fighting order, or sol- 
diers, to work, or the labourers to take the office of defend- 
ers or overseers. 26. The obstinacv of the soldiers is so 
great, that they will fight to the last, disputing every inch of 
grpund, ^0 as often to drive away the negroes who are with- 
out shoes, and make the white people bleed plentifully 
through their stockings. — Such are particulars which inge- 
nious travellers and naturalists have given us respecting 3ie 
habits and economy of the ter'mes bellicosus, or AMcan 
white ant. 
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Ichahod CranCy — his School, and his Horse, — ^W. Irving. 

1. On a fine autumnal morning, Ichahod, in pensive mood, 
sat enthroned on a lofty stool, from svhence he usually watch-' 
ed all the concerns of his little literary realm. In his hand 
he swayed a fer'ule, that sceptre of de^jpotic power ; the birch 
•f justice reposed on three nails behind the throne, a constant' 
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terror to evil doers ; while, on the desk before him, might be 
seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited weap'ons, de- 
tected upon the persons of idle urchins ; such as half-munch* 
ed apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legioni 
of rampant littie paper game-cocks. 2. Apparently there had 
been some act of justice recently inflicted ; for his scholars 
were all busily intent upon their books, or slyly whispering 
behind them, with one eye kept upon the master ; and a 
kind of buzzing stillness reigned throughout the school-room. 
3. It was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro 
in tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned fragment 
of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on a ragged, 
wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with a' rope, by 
way of halter. 4. He came clattering up to the school-door, 
with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a merry-making, or 
'* quilting frolic," to be held that evening at Mynheer Van 
Tassel's ; and, having delivered his message with that air of 
importance, and effort of fine language, which a negro is apt 
to display on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the 
brook, and was seen scampering away up the hollow, full of 
&e importance and hurry of his mission. 

5. Ail was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessone, 
without stopping at trifles ; those who were nimble skipped 
over half with impunity, and those who were tardy had a 
smart application, now and then, of the birch, to quicken their 
^ed, or help them over a tall word. 6. Books were thrown 
aside without being put away on the shelves; ink-stands 
were overturned, benches thrown down, and the whole school 
was turned loose, an hour before the usual time, bursting forth 
tike a legion of young imps, yelping and racketing about the 
green, in joy at their early emancipation. 

7. The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra hatf- 
hour at his toilet^ brushing and furbishing up his best, and 
indeed only, suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a 
bit of broken looking-glass, that hung up in the school-house. 
8. That he might make his appearance before his mistreM 
m the true' spirit of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the 
fiurmer with whom he was domiciliated, — a choleric old 
Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van Ripper, — and, thus 
^rallantly mounted, issued forth, like a knight errant in quest 
of adventures. 

9. But it is fit that I should, in the true spirit of romantlr 
story, give some account of the looks and equipments of my 

10 
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hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode was* a brokn- 
down plough-horse, that had outlived almost every thing InH 
his viciousness. 10. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe 
neck, tmd a head like a hammer ; his rusty mane and tail 
were tangled and knotted with burrs ; one eye had lost its 
pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other had the 
g^eam of a genuine demon in it 11. Still he most have had 
fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge from his name, 
which was Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a favourtta 
stee^of his master's, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a 
furfaus rider, and hsid infused, very probably, some of his 
spiirHnto the animal ; for, old and broken down as he loolh 
ed, there was more of the spirit of evil ludung in him thas 
Hk any young filly in the country. 

12. Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. Be 
code with short stimips, which brought his knees nearly i^ 
to the pommel of the saddle ; his sbaip elbows stuck out 
like grasshoppers' ; he carried his whip perpendicularly in 
his hand, like a sceptre, and, as his horse jogged on, the 
motion ol his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of 
wings. 13. A small wool hat rested on die top of his nose, 
— ^for so his scanty strip of a forehead might .be called, — and 
the skirts of his black coat flirted out almost to the horse's 
tail. Such was the appearance of Ichabod and his steed, m 
he shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, and i^ wi 
altogether such an apparition as is rarely to be met W7*H i 
broad day-light 



LESSON LXIV. 
Tlie Dog and the Fox. — Gat. 

l.,l A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 

*Picked up acquaintance of all sorts. 

Among the rest, a fox he kaew ; 
^By frequent chat their friendship grew. 
IT Says Ren'ard, " 'TIS a cruel case, 

That man should stigqaatize our race. 

No doubt, among ns, rogues you find, 

As among dogji and human kind ; 

And yet. (unknown to me and you,) 
-. There may be honest men and true. 
X <« Thus slander tries, whate'er it can, 

Tb pi|t us on the foot with man* 
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Let my own actions recommend ; 

No prejudice can blind a friend : 

You know me free from all disguise ; 
hi My honour as my life I prize." 
^Yf By talk like this, from all mistrust 

The dog was cured, and thought him just 

As on a time the fox held for& 

On conscience, honesty, and worth, 

Sudden he stopped ; he cocked his eur , 

Low dropped his brushy tail with fear. 

^' Bless us ! the hunters are abroad : 
^What's all that clatter on the road ?" 
5/ '' Hold," says the dog ; '' we're safe from haim ; 

Twas nothing but a false alarm. 

At yonder town, 'tis market day ; 

Some farmer^s wife b on the way : 
, Tis so, (I know her pie-bald mare,) 
^ Dame Dobbins, with her pauUry^oare^^^ 

6. Ren'ard srew huff. Says he, '^ This sneer, 
From you, 1 little thought to hear. 

Your meaning in your looks I see ; 
Pray, what's dame Dobbins, friend, to me ? 
Did I e'er make her poultry thinner ? 
' Prove that I owe the dame a dinner." 

7. " Friend," quoth the cur, " I meant no harm 
Then why so captious ? why so warm ? 

My words, in common acceptation. 

Could never give thb provocation ; 

No lamb (for ought I ever knew) 
> May be more innocent than you." 
h. At this galled Ren'ard winced, and swore 

Such language ne'er was given before. 

" What's kmb to me ?— the saucy hint ; 

Show me, base knave, which way you squint 

If, t'other night, your master lost 

Three lambs, am I to pay the cost ? 

Your vile reflections would imply 

That Pm the thief. You dog, yon Ue. 
9. " Thou knave, thou fool," the dog tq^lied, 

^^ The name is just, take either side ; 

Thy guilt these applications speak ; 

Sirrah, 'tis conscience makes you squeak.'* 

So sayboig, oi| the fox he flies : — 

The selMxmvicted felon dies. 
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LESSON LXV. 

The Swallow and the Tortoise. — Evenings at Homi 

1. A TORTOISE in a garden's bound, 
: An ancient inmate of the place, 

Had left his winter quarters under ground. 
And, with a sober pace, 

Was crawling o'er a sunny bed, 
, , And thrusting from his shel\ his pretty toad-like h< 

If. Just come from sea, a swallow, 

As to and fro he nimbly flew. 
Beat our old racer hollow : 

At length he stopped direct in view, 
And said, '^ Acquaintance, brisk and gay, 
How have you fared this many a day ?'* 

d. ^' Thank you," replied the close house-keeper ; 

'^ Since you and I last autumn parted, 
- I've been a precious sleeper. 

And never stirred nor started ; 
But in my hole I lay as snug 
As fleas within a rug ; 
Nor did I put my head abroad 
Till all the snow and ice were thawed.** 

4 '• But I," rejoined the bird, 

" Who love cold weather just as well as you, 
Soon as the warning blasts I heard, 

A way I flew, 
And, mounting in the wind, 
Left gloomy winter far behind. 
Directed by the mid-day sun. 

O'er sea and land my vent'roui course I steered, 
Nor was my distant jouraey done, 

Till Afric's verdant jQoast appeared. 

> 
f » ^^ There, all the season long, 

I chased gay butterflies and gnats, 
And gave my negro friends a morning song, 

And housed, at night, amon^; the bats* 
Then, at the call of spring, 
I nortnward turned my wing, 
Andliere again her joyous message brinft'' 
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I. " Pshaw ! what a deal of needless ranging," 
•^ Returned the reptile grave ; 

" For ever hurrymg, bustling, changing, 
As if it were your life to save ! 

Why need you visit foreign r utions ? 

Rather, like me, and some of your rdiations, 

Take out a pleasant half-year's nap, 
^ Secure from trouble and mishap." 

7. " A pleasant nap, indeed !" replied the swallow : 

" When I can neither see nor fly, 
The bright example I may follow : 

Till tlien, in truth, not I ! 
I measure time by its employment, 
And only value life for life's enjoyment : 
As good be buried all at once. 
As doze out half one's days, like you, you stupid dunce!' 
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(The Hare and the Tortoise. — ^Lloyd. 
In days of yore, when time was young, 

Wlien birds conversed as well as sung. 

When use of speech was not confined 

Merely to brutes of human kind, 

A forward hare, of swiftness vain. 

The genius of the neighbouring plain. 

Would oft deride the drudging crowd, 

For geniuses are ever proud : 

He'd boast, his flight awere vain to follow; 

For dog, and horse, he'd beat them hellow ; 

Nay, if he put forth all his strength, 
■ J. Outstrip his brethren half a lengUi. _ 

2. A tortoise heard his vain orationi 

And vented thus his indignation :— 

^' O puss ! it bodes thee dire disgraeeg 

When I defy thee to the race. 

Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial ; 

I lay my shell upon the trial." 
, > »Twas " Done !" and " Done !" " All foir I" *< A bet !» 
' ' : Judges prepared, and distance set 
1. The scampering hare outstripped the 'wind ; 

The creeping tortcnse lagged behind. 
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And scarce had passed a single pole, 
When puss had almost reached the goal. 
" Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare, 
^^ Your burden's more than you can bear; 
To help your speed it were as well 
That I should ease you of your shell ; 
Jog on a little faster, pr'ythee ; 
.1 . I'll take a nap, and then be with thee.** 

4. So said, so done, and safely, sure ; 
For say, wiiat conquest more secure ? 
Whene'er he waked, (that's all that's in it,) 
He could o'ertake him in a minute. 

The tortoise heard his taunting jeer. 
But still resolved to persevere ; 
Still drawled along, as who should say, 
" I'll win, like Fabius, by delay ;" 
, On to the goal securely crept. 

While puss, unknowing, soundly slept 

5. The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor-tortoise spoke : — 
^^Puss, though I own thy quicker parts, 
Tfmgs are not always done by starts ; 
You may deride my awkward pace, 
But slow and steady wh^ the ruce,^^ 



LESSON LXVIL 

On the Migraiixm and HaUts of Birds of Passage. — 

A. Wilson. 

1. To the philosopher, as well as the naturalist, and la 
every man of feeling, the manners, migration, and immense 
multitudes of birds in this country, are subjects of interesting 
and instructive curiosity. 

2. From the twenty-first day of March to the first of May, 
it might ^vith truth be asserted, that, at least, one hundred 
million of birds enter Pennsylvania fi*om the south ; part on 
tiieir way farther north, and nart to reside, during the season. 
3. This is no extravagant computation, since it is allowing 
only about four hundred individuals to each square mile ; 
tfiough even those resident for the summer would, probably, 
acverage many more. 4. Our forests are, at that season, 
•very where stored with them ; and even the most gloomy 
^ffnmps and XBorass'es swarm with theic leapectiYe feaUiered 
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tenants, and the seats o/ cultivation contain a still greater 
proportion. * • **#•♦# 

5. That these migrations are not performed in one con- 
tinued journey, but in occasional and leisurely progression, 
seems highly probable, from the length of time that usually 
elapses, between their first entering the southern boundaiies 
of the United States, and their appearance in the Northern 
and Middle States. 6, In 1809, the purple martens arrived 
at Savannah on the second day of March, but did not reach 
Philadelphia until the twenty-fifth day of the same month. 
The cat-birds were first heard at Savannah early in March, 
but did not arrive in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia until 
late in April. 7. Many other species, whose arrivals were 
noted in the same season, at both places, varied from three 
to five weeks ; among which latter number was the hum* 
ming-bird, which arrived at Savannali about the twenty-third 
of March, but rarely reaches Philadelphia before the first of 
May. 

8. In short, these little winged pilgrims, some of whom 
have several thousand miles of country to pass over, in their 
progressive advances north, seem to follow in the joyous 
train of Spring, hailing her with their melody, while she un- 
folds the infant leaves, spreads a carpet of living green over 
the smiling fields, and diffuses warmth and balmy fragrance 
over the face of nature. 9. By the first of May, the whole 
woods are vocal, and the great business of building and 
incubation is going rapidly forward; The sexual attach- 
HGients are frequently formed before the arrival of the parties, 
and some, doubtiess, exist for several years. 10. During 
their continuance, the most perfect fidelity 'seems to be oIh 
served ; each being wholly devoted to the other. A spot is 
selected, and mutually agreed on, for the site of their nest, 
which is constructed by the joint labour and ingenuity of 
both. 11. At this interesting season, how assiduous are their 
labours ! How patient does the zealous female sit, for days 
and weeks, while the habitual love of activity, the charms of 
the season, and every object around, seem to tempt her away! 
12. And with what vigilance does her faithful partner stand 
sentinel on some pinnacle near the spot, to guard her from 
surprise, and to enliven the tedious hours with his cheerful 
and aLimated song ; visiting her in her confinement, as an 
affectionate husband would a beloved wife, feeding her from 
his mouth, and warbling to her in strains of soothing aratu- 
lation 1?. When the naked, feeble, and helpless brood 
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* first appear, every sensation of affection becomes more ei- 
quisite, more ardent and active. They are never left for a 
moment alone; one parent usually watches their slumbefR, 
while the other is in search of food for their support 14. All 
night long, as well an during the cool damps of morning, and 
on the appearance ol the least iliclemency of weather, th« 
mother covers them with her body, to secure them from the 
slightest cold. 15. Should her mate fall by the cruelty of loQii^ 
she redoubles all her care, seems wholly engrossed by her 
charge, and is herself their sole supporter, friend and protect- 
or. When, at last, danger comes suddenly, her affection is 
never taken by i^ jrprise ; she instantly throws herself be- 
t\veen her youngs and their enemy, invites all his attention U 
herself, and saved their lives at the expense of her own. 

16. Is it pos 'ible for a rational and intelligent being to 
contemplate th(. e scenes without interest, and without ad- 
miration ? Innocency has charms that arrest almost every 
beholder; and ^an we survey the sportive and endearing 
manners ofthe<ie creatures with indifference? 17. Men 
join, with reverence, in praises to the great Creator ; and 
can they lister with contempt, to the melodious strains, the 
hymns of praise, which these joyful little beings offer up, 
every morning, to the Fountain of light and life ? . 18. W& 
can contemplate, unmoved, the distress of a fond mother ton 
her dying infant ? And has that tender mother no claims oa 
our sympathy, who, unprotected herself, chooses death rather 
than that her young should suffer ? Are tenderness of heart, 
fidelity, and parental affection, lovely only when they exist 
among men ? 19. no : it is impossible ! Those virtues, 
that are esteenied the highest ornaments of our nature, seem 
to be emanations from the Divinity himself, and may be 
traced in many of the humblest, and least regarded, of his 
creatures. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

Sagacity of Animals. 

1. To the instances of extraordinary sagacity in animalii, 
which we have already furnished for the amusement and iik 
struction of our young readers, we add the following, from 
the Cabinet of Curia tities. 

2. A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when 
rkiting Po' tsmouth, usually aceomi^MiY^d b^ his dog, |p 
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the ferrj-botft. One day, it so happened, that tlie dog 
lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and, surmising 
that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way 
to the house of a bookseller in High Street, and, by every 
possible means, intimated his misfortune. 3. "What!" ex- 
claimed the shopman, " you have lost your master, have you? 
Well, here is a penny, for your fare across the water.** Th#^ 
dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, drop* 
jped the penny mto the hand of the waterman, and was fei • 
ried across with the other passengers. 

4. A dog, having beea run over by a carriage, in one of 
the ttreets of Paris, had his leg broken. A humane burgeon, 
passing, had the animal brought home, set his leg, and, hav- 
ing cured his patient, discharged bim, aware that he would 
return to his old master. 5. The dog, whenever he met the 
surgeon afterwards, never failed to re'cognise him, by wag- 
ging his tail, and other demonstrations of joy. One day, a 
violent barking was. heard at the surgeon's door, which was 
found to be occasioned by this dog, who, it appear»*d, was 
striving to procure admittance for another dog, that had just 
had his leg broken. 

6. We do not think that the records of instinct ever con- 
tained a more extraordinary instance than the ono which we 
mre now about to relate, and for the truth of which we pledge 
ourselves. A few days since, Mr. J. Lane of Fascombe, in 
^oucesterahire, on his return home, turned his horse into a 
field, in which it had been accustomed to graze. 7. A few 
days before, this horse had been shod all-fours, but, unluckily, 
had been pinched in the shoeing of one foot In the morn- 
ing, Mr. Lane missed the horse, and caused an active search 
to be made in the vicinity, when the folloi?iing singular facts 
transpired. 8. The animal, as it may be supposed, feeling 
lame, made his way out of the field, by unhanging the gate 
with his* mouth, and went directly to the same farrier's shop, 
a distance of a mile and a half. The farrier no sooner open- 
ed his shed, than the horse, which had evidently been stand- 
ing there some time, advanced to the forge, and held up the 
ailing foot. 9, The farrier instantly began to examine the 
hoof, discovered the injury, took off the shoe, and replaced 
it more carefully ; on which the horse immediately turned 
about, and set off, at a merry pace, for his well known pas- 
lure. 10. While Mr. Lane's servants were on the search^ 
they chanced to pass by the forge, and, on mentioning ih*;:r 
yapposed loss, the farrier replied, " Oh, he has been here, 
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hac been shod, and gone home again !^— wbich, on tbWi 
returning, they found to be actually the case/ 



LESSON LXIX. 

Example of Perseverance. — W. Scott. 

1. Robert Bruce, after various unsuccessful attempts ti 
ascend the throne of Scotland, had been drvren, by ms i^ 
Tcrse fortunes, to retire, for a season, from his family and In 
country, to the little island of Rachrin, on the coast of If^: 
land. Here, with the few men who had faithfully followed 
him, he spent the winter of 1306. 2. In the mean time, Ini 
youngest brother, whom he had left to defend the only castte 
that remained to him in Scotland, was taken, and cruelly piit 
to death, by tiic English. His queen, too, with the laaies 
tliat attended her, was thrown into strict confinement aod 
treated with the utmost severity. This news reached Brace 
while he was residing in a miserable dwelling at Rachrin, 
and reduced him to the point of despair. 

3. It was probably about this time, that an incident took 
place, which, although it rests only on tradition in the hnir 
lies of the name of Bruce, is rendered probable by the idi&- 
ners of the times. After receiving tlie last unpleumg intet^ 
ligence from Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on UiT'- 
wretched bed. and deliberating with himself whether he had 
not better resign all thoughts of again attempting to maki 
good his right to the Scottish crown, and, dismissing his ftt 
lowers, transport himself ar<\ his brothers to the Hdy Lmd, 
and spend the rest of his life in fighting against the Saracens; 
by which, he thought, perhaps, he might deserve the fo^ve- 
ness of Heaven for ihe great sin of stabbing Comyn in the 
church at Dumfries. 

4. But then, on the other hand, he thought it would b^ 
both criminal and cowardly to give up his attempts to restM 
freedom to Scotland, while there yet remained the lea4l 
chance of his being successful in an undertaking, wUehf \ 
rightly considered, was np'\ch more his duty than -to driw. ■ 
the infidels out of Falesliue, though the superstition of lui 
age might think otherwise. 

6. While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and 
doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was looking upward 
to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, and his eye was 
attracted > y a spider, which, hanging at the end of a long 
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Ikilfead of liis own fpinniiig, was endeavouring, as is the fash 
Ion of that creature, to swing himself from one beam in th« 
XK)f to another, for the purpose of fixing the line on which 
le meant to stretch his web. 6. The insect made the a^ 
:«mpt again and again without success ; and at length Ikuce 
counted that it had tried to carry its point six times, and been 
%s often unable to do so. It came into his head, that he had 
bimself fought iust six battles against the English and their 
iDies, and that tne poor persevering spider was exactly in the 
duae situation with himself, having made as many trials, and 
beei as often diss^pointed in what it aimed at 7. *' Now," 
bought Bruce, ^^ as I have no means of knowing what is best 
\m be done, I will be g^uided bv the luck which shall attend 
lliis spider. If the insect shall make another effort to fix its 
thread, and shall be successful, I will venture a seventh time 
t» tij ivy fortune in Scotland ; but, if the spider shall fail, I 
will go to the wars in Palestine, and never return to my na- 
tive country again." 

8. While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider 
aade another exertion with all Qie force it could muster, and 
iiu^iy succeeded in fastening its thread on the beam, which it 
1^ so often, in vain, attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the 
loccesg of the spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and, 
|s he never before gained a victory, so he never afterwards 
Jinpluned any considerable check or defeat 9. I have often 
ibet with people of the name of Bruce, so completely persuar 
ded of the truth of this story, that they would not, on any 
iMConnt, kill a spider, because it was such an insect whica 
had. shown the example of perseverance, and given a signal 
«f good fiudc, to their great namesake. 



LESSON LXX. 
Notch in the White Mountains, — J. T. Buckingham. 



.4- The sublime and awful grandeur of this passage bafflea 
m description. Geom^etry may settle the heights of tha 
iMmntains ; and numerical figures may record the measure ; 
Vot DO words can tell the emotions of the soul,, as it looks 
nward, and views the almost perpendicular precipices which 
Jine the narrow space between them ; while the senses ache 
with terror and astonishment, as one sees himself hedged in 
Aona all the worid J)esides. 2. He may oast his eye forwarc|| 
^ backward^ or to either side; — ^he can see only upwaiJ^ 
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and tbere the diminubVe circle of his vision is cribbed a&d 
confined by the battlements of nature's " cloud -capped tow- 
ers," which seem as if they wanted only the breathing of & 
zephyr, or the wafting of a straw against them, to displace 
them, and crush the prisoner in their fall. 3. Just before our 
visit to this place, on the twenty-sixth of June, 1826, there 
. was a tremendous av'&lanche, or slidcj as it is there called, 
from the mountain which makes the southern wall of the 
passage. An immense mass of earth and rock^ on the side 
of the mountain, was loosened from its resting place, and 
began to slide towards the bottom. 4. In its course, it divi- 
ded into three portions, each coming down, with amazing 
velocity, into the road, and sweeping before it shrubs, trees, 
and rocks, and filling up the road, beyond all possibility of 
its being removed. With great labour, a pathway has been 
made over these fallen masses, which admits tlie passage of 
a carriage. 5. The place from which the slide, or slip, was 
loosened, is directly in the rear of a small, but comfortable 
dwelling-house, owned and occupied by a Mr. Willey, who 
has t^en advantage of a narrow, a very narrow intervale, — 
where the bases of the two mountains seem to have parted 
and receded, as if afraid of coming into contact, — ^to erect his 
lone habitation : and, were there not a special Providence 
in the fall of a sparrow, and had not the finger of that Prov- 
idence traced the direction of the sliding mass, neither he, 
noi any soul of his family, would ever have told the tale. 
G. They heard the noise, when it first began to move, and 
ran to the door. In terror and amazement, they beheld t|^ 
mountain in motion. But what can human power effect ta 
such an emergency ? Before they could think of retreatil^< 
fir ascertain which way to escape, the danger was pasa^ 
7. One portion of the av' Blanche crossed the road about teft. 
rods only from their habitation ; the second, a few rods be- 
yond that ; and the third, and much the largest, portioli took 
a much more oblique direction. The whole a'rea, now cov- 
ered by the slide, is nearly an acre ; and the distance of its 
present bed from its former place on the side of the monn- 
idin, and which it moved over in a few minutes, is from three 
quarters of a mile to a mile. 8. There are many trees of 
large size, that came do^Ti with such force as to shiver them 
in pieces ; and innumerable rocks, of many tons' weight, any 
one of which was sufficient to carry with it destruction to 
any of the labours of man. The spot on the mountain, from 
which the slip was loosened, is now a naked, white roek ; " 
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im] its pathvT&y downwaid is indieated by deep cliaimeIS| or 
hnowsy grooved in the side of the mountain, and down one 
fi which pours a stream of water, sufficient to cany a com- 
tton saw-milL- 

9. From this place to the Notch, there is aknost a continual 
aseetit, generatiy gradual, but sometimes steep and sudden* 
Hie narrow pathway proceeds along the stream, sometimes 
orossing it, and shifting from the side of one mountain to the 
odier, as either furnishes a less precarious foot-hold for the 
traveller than its fellow. 10. Occasionally it winds up the 
tide of the steep to such a height^ as to leave, on one hand oi 
the other, a gulf of unseen depth ; for the fdliage of the 
trees and shrubs is impervious to Ibe sight 11. The N<>tch 
itself is formed by a sudden projection of rock from the moun* 
tain on the right or northerly side, rising peq>endiculariy to 
a great height, — ^probably seventy or eighty feet, — and by a 
large mass of rocK on the left side, which has tumbled from 
it9 ancient location, and taken a position within twenty hei 
oi its o{^osite neighbour. 12. .The length of the Notcm is 
not more than three or four rods. , The moment it is passed* - 
the mountains seem to have vanished. A level meadow, 
overgrown with long grass and wild flowers, and spotted 
with tofts of shrubbery, spreads itself before the astonished 
eye, on the left,* and a swamp, or thicket, on the right, coin 
eeals this rid^ of mountains which extend to the north : the 
i)>ad separates this thicket from the meadow. 13. Not fii^ 
from the ]^otch, on the right hand side of the road, several 
springs issue from the rocks that conipose the base of the 
movntain, unite in the thicket, and form the Saco river. This 
Ibiie stream nms across the road into the meadow, where it 

atiiiiil III itself in its meandering among the bogs, but again 

efllleeti its waters, and passes under the rock that makes the 
MNltheriy wall of the Notch. 14. It is here invisible for sev^ 
eral rods, and its presence is indicated only by its noise, as 
it rolls through its rugged tunneL In wet seasons and fresh* 
oCs, probably a portion of the water passes over the fragments 
af rock, which are here wedged together, and form an areh, 
or covering, for the natural bed of the stream. 

15. The sensations which affect the corporeal faculties, as 
mie views these stupendous creations of Omnipotence, aie 
absolutely i^icting and painful. If you look at the em- 
mits of the mountains, when a cloud passes towards them, it 
if' impossible f()|r the eye to distinguish, at such a height, 
llliich is in motion,. the mountain, or the cloud; and ^p^ 

11 
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deceptioD of vision prodaces a dizziness, whicfi few 
toffs naT« Berye enough to endure for many minutes. 16. 
the eye be fixed on the crags and masses of rodL, that projec;^ 
from the sides of the mountains, the Hesh involuntarily quh^- 
ers, and the Hmbs seem to be impelled to retreat from a scen^ 
that threatens impendent destruction. If the thoughts which 
crowd upon ths intellectual faculties are less painful than 
^se sensations of flesh and blood, they are too sublime an<l 
oveiwhelming to be described. 17. The frequent alterations 
and great changes, that have manifestly taken place in these 
majestic masses, since they were first piled together' by the 
hand of the Creator, are calculated to awaken '^ thoughts be* 
yond the reaches of the souL" 18. If the '^ everlasting hilb** 
thus break in pieces, and shake the shaggy covering from 
their sides, who will deny that 

This earthier ctobe, tfab creatnra of a day, 

Though biuh by God'f right hand^ diall pan away T«- 

The Bon himseu, by gathering clouds oppressed, 

Shall, in his silent, dai^ pavilion rest ; 

His golden urn sball break, and, useless, lie 

AtoMig the ccmiinon ruins of the sky ; 

The stars rush headloiv, in the wild commotion, 

And bathe their glittenng fTWheads m the ocean f 

19^ Reflection needs not the authority of iuspiratioA to 
warrant a belief, that this anticipation is something more than 
poetical. History and philosophy teach its truth, or, at least, 
its probability. The melancholy imaginings which it ex- 
cites are relieved by the conviction that the whole of God's 
creation is nothing less 

Than a capacious re^s«:voir of means. 
Formed for his use, and ready at his will ', 

and that^ if this globe should be resolved into chaos, it wiB 
undergo a new organization, and be re-moulded into scenes 
of beauty, and abodes of hi^piness. 20. Such may be the 
order of nature, to be unfolded in a perpetual se'ifes of ma- 
terial production and decay, — of creation and dissolution,-— 
a ms^ificent procession of worlds and systems, in the march 
of eternity. 



LESSON LXXI. 

A&dlanche of the White Mountains. — ^Thk baue. 

1. It is not many weeks since we publ^ed* a very im» 
perfect sketch of the subliaM scenery of HbA White Mo^p- 
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^'^ from notes taken during a ramUe uraong (heir erags, 
<5Mfe, and glens. Our readers will, perhaps, remember that 
^e mentioned, in that sketch, a family, by the name of Wil- 
ky^ which resided about two miles below the Notch, and six 
miles from any othfer human habitation. 2. There was an 
appearance of rural neatness, simplicity and content, mani- 
fested by all the members of this family, thus secluded from 
all the rest of the world, except the traveller whom cunosity 
or necessity might induce to call, that excited in ns no ordi- 
nary sensations of pleasure. If the situation of these appa- 
rently innocent and happy beings produced, at that time, an 
uncommon interest, the fate, which has since overwhelmed 
them, has been no less powerful in exciting emotions of sym- 
pathy. 

3. Several days since, there were reports that an accident 
had overtaken the family, and it was feared that they were 
Either drowned by the swelling of the waters, which rash 
through the narrow defile, or down the almost perpendicular 
sides of the mountains, or buried beneath the falling eartii 
and rocks ; but nothiug certain was known of the fact, till the 
receipt of the Portland Advertiser of Tuesday, which con- 
tains the following account, and which puts an end 4o all 
hope that fears previously entertained were unfounded ■: — 

4. "A gentleman. from this town, who has recently retimi- 
ed from Conway, has favoured us with some of the particu- 
lars of a disaster, near the Notch of the White Hills, which 
happened last week. The afternoon had been rainy, and 
the weather continued so till eleven o'clock in the evening, 
when it cleared away. About the same hour, a great noise 
was heard, at the distance of several miles, like ^e rushing 
down of rocks and much water from the mountains. 5. The 
next morning, the people, at Conway, could perceive that 
some disaster, of no ordinary charax^ter, had happened, by 
the appearance of the mountains on each side of the road. 
On repairing to the spot, they found the house of Mr. Willey, 
standing near the Notch, unhurt, but destitute of any of the 
family. 6. It is supposed that they left it in their firight, and 
were instantly swept away, and buried under the rocks and 
earth which were borne down by the freshet. This family 
consisted of Mr. Willey, his wife, five children, and two 

. hired men, all of whom were suddenly swept from time to 
eternity, by this ^amentable disaster. 7. Had they remained 
in the house, they would, probably, have been safe. Three 
of those imfortunatf persons have since been dug out from 
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voder &e earth and rocks which were carried along 
them. 

8. '* All the out-buildings were destroyed, Tvith the horses. 
m the stable. The oxen were saved. The road is fiUed u 
several miles, to that degree, that it is thought impracticab] 
to repair it, or make anotlier. 9. It is supposed that a 
spout gathered, and burst against the mountain, which p 
duced so great a freshet, instantaneously, as to carry eve; 
filing before it Rocks, of several tons, were swept aw^^y 
The Saco river had risen at Fryeburg, the next morjiing, tei 
feet" 

10. Thus is stricken from the face of the earth a group 
which the virtuous and the happy could not but admire. 





which the *ich and the proud might envy. No mortal e^ 
was permitted to witness and survive the agonies of the aw 
ful moment, — ^no mortal ear caught the expiring groiMi of th^ 
sufferers. 11. The horrors of the catastrophe are imprinted. 
Oil the memory of no child of the earth. Yet were the veiy 
hairs of their bead all numbered; and who is there that 
would not admire the kindness of that Pntvidence^ which 
left no '^bruised reed" standing amidst a^sceiie of bereave- 
ment, — n9 parent to weep over the mangled and faded flow- 
er, — no infant bud cut from the parent stock, to witim vii 
die in the blast I 
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7^ Hermii. — ^Parnell. 

\\ Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
^»om youth to affe, a reverena hermit grew 
*C\e moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well : 
Remote from man, with God he passed the days ; 
Prayer all his business, all his ploasure praise. 

3. A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself^ till one suggestion rose, — 
} That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Providence's sway. 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost 

8. So, when a smooth expanse receives, impressed, 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies, l^eneath, with answering colours glow , 
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But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling' circles curl on every tide ; 
And glimmering fragments of a broken son, 

Banks, seas, and skies, in thick disorder run. 
^* To clear this doubt, to know the worid by sight, 

To find if books or swains report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 

Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew,) 

He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 

Then, with the rising sun, a journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 
^. The mom was wasted in tne pathless grass, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But, when the southern sun had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting o'er a cYi^iiing way ; 

His raiment decent, his complexion lair. 

And sofl, in graceful ringlets, waved his hair. 
C Then, near approaching, ** Father, hail !" he cried ^ 

And, " Hail, my son !" the reverend sire replied ; 

Words followed words, from question answer flowed, 

And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 

Till, each with other, pleased, and loath to part, 

While in their age they differ, j<rin in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound ; 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

7. Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 
Nature, in silence, bid the world repose. 
When, near the road, a stately palace rose. 

8. Tliere, by the moon, through ranks of trees th^ passj 
Whose verdure crowned their sioping sidfpfl^^iririMP^asB. 
It chanced, the noble master of the -dome 5^* W^ 
Still made his house the wandering stranajjor's home ; 
Yet, still, the kindness, from a thirst of pnii|e, 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

9. The pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gatft^ 
A table groans with costly piles of food ; ' 
And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then, led to rest, the day's long toil they drown. 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 
10. At length 'tis morn ; and, at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres' the breezes creep, ^ ' 

And shake the neighbouring wood, to banish sleef* 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the caii : 
An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 
Rich, luscious wine a golden iroblet graced, 
Wl4*c^ the kind master forcea the guests ibt 
II* 
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11. Tbon, pleaaed and thankfbl, from the porch they gi, 
And, but the landloid, none had cause of ^^0$ 

His cup was vanished ; for, in secret guise, 
The younjrer guest purloined the glittering prize. 

12. As one, who sees a serpent in his way, 
CHistening and basking in the sununer ray. 
Disordered, stops, to snnn the danger near. 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear, — 
So seemed the sire, when, far upon the read, 
The sUning spoil lus wily partner showed. 
18b He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart, 
And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part : 
Murmuring, Le lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

14. While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds ; 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presagedapproaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

15. Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 
To seek for shelter in a neighbouring seat : 
Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner's temper, timorous and severe. 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert tlxere. 

16. As near the miser's heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning, mixed with showers, began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 

17. Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 
At length, some pity warmed the master's breast ; 
(TTwas tJien his threshold first received a guest ;) 
Slow -creaking, turns the door, with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair. 

18. One frugal fa^ot lights the naked waUs, 

And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls ; 
Bread, of the coarsest sort, with meager wine, 
(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine ; 
And, when the tempest first appeared to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

19. With still remark, the pondering heraiit viewed, 
In one so riclj, a life so poor and rude : 

And why should such (within himself he cried) 
Lock tha lost wealth, a thousand want beside ? 
SO. But what new marks of wonder soon took place. 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When, from his vest, the young companion hore 
That cnp the generous landlord owned before. 
And paid profusely, with the precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 
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tt Bat now the cloads in airy tUmalta fly ; 
The sun, emerging, opes an azuro sky : 
A fresher green tibie smiling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day ; 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 



LESSON LXXIIL 
7%e scaney — concluded. 

"M. While hence they ij^k, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 

With all the travail drabcertain thodght. 

His partner's aets witiiout their cause appear ; 

'Twas there a vice, and seenMad a Bwdness here : 

Detesting that, and pitjring tfak, he goes. 

Lost and confounded with the viiirious shows. 
% Now night's dim shades again involve the sky ; 

Again the wanderers want a place to lie ; 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh : 

The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 

And neither pOorly low, nor idly great ; 

It seemed to speak its master's turn of -mind,'— 

Content, and, not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

3. Hither the walkers turn, with weary feet ; 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet ; 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : — 

"Without Sr vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, from him accept it here, — 
A frank and sober, more than cosily, chefer." 

4. He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed. 
When the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with prayer. 

ft. At leng&i the world, renewed by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil ; the da* >pled morn aro^c 
Before tlie pilgrims part, tiie younger crept 
Noar the closed cradle, where an mf£.nt stopt, 
And writhed his neck ; the landlord's little pride — 
O. strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and died. 

€» Horror of horror^ ! what ! his only son ! 

How looked our hermit when the deed was done ! ' ' 4f 
Not hell, though helPs black jaws in sunder part, ' 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heaft^v, 

^ Confusejl, and struck with silence at the deed, '^^' > 



He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with spoed. 



m^ 
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His gteps the yoath parsues. The countiy lay 
Perplexed with roads ; a servant showed the way 
A nver crossed the path. The paMage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant, trod before : 
Long arms of oak an open bridge supplied, 
And the deep waves, beneath tSe bending, g^lide. 

h The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin. 
Approached the careless ^uide, and thrust him in 
Plunging, he falls ; and, rising, lifts his head ; 
Then, splashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 

9. Wild, sparkhng rage inflames the famer's eyes : 
He bursts the bands o£ fear, and madly cries, 

" Detested wretch !" But scarce his speech began,' 

When the strange partner seemed no longer man ; 
His youthful face ffrew more serenely sweet. 
His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours glittered on the day, 
Wide at nis back, their gradual plumes display. . 
The form ethereal bursts upon bis sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

10. Though loud, at first, the pilgrim's passion grew, 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chains, his words suspends. 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 

But silence, here, the beauteous angel broke : — 
The voice of music ravished as he spoke. 

11. "Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial, rise. before the throne ; 

These charms success in our bright region find. 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind. 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel ; thy fellow-servant I. 

" Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

12. " The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 
On usmg second means to v ork his ends, 

" 'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
Tne Power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

13. "What strange events can strike willi more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 

Anidf where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 

14. " The great, vain man, who fared on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good; 
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Who made h^9 ivory stands with goblets shine, 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 
5u «< The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in pity to the wandering poor, 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind. 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

6. Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
By heaping coals of fire Upon its head : 

. In the kind warmth, the metal learns to glow, 
And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

7. **IiOng had our pious friend in virtue trod. 

But, now, the child half weaned his heart from God ; 

(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain. 

And measured back his steps to eartji again. 
16. To what excesses had his dotage run ! 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To aU, but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns, in tears, the punishment was just. 
^9. " But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 

This night, his treasured heaps he meant to steals \ . 

And what a fund of charity would fail 1 
" Thus Heaven instructs thy mind. This trial o'er, 

Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." 
SO. On sounding pinions, here the youth withdrew : 

The sage stood wondering as the. seraph flew. 

Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky : 

The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 
^1. The bending hermit here a prayer begun : — 

"Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will be done :" 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

The ViUage Funeral.— K. Wars, Jr. 

1. It was toward the close of a fine day, in the b^|;faiiiiag 
f antamn, that I drew near a pleasant, retired viilaai^. on 
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the banks of the river. The setting sun shone obliqiidly on 
the pure landscape, which was already changing its ^m 
leaves for the various hues of autumn, and seemed to vie 
in splendour with the glorious beauty of the western sky. 
2. The air was mild and still, and the interrupted cry of the 
birds, that answered one another plaintively, from the fields, 
rendered Uio hour yet more impressive. My mind took an 
impression fi'om the season ; and, as I passed pensively and 
slowly along, 1 was not sorry to find, on the edge of the vil- 
lage, before I entered it, a grave-yard, by the way-side. 

3. I had been musing on the changes of nature, the close 
of the day and of the year ; and I was just in a suitable 
frame to contemplate the end of man. I alighted, and tied 
ray horse, and went in to read the epitaphs, and learn how 
short a thing is life, and reflect on the worthlessn^ss of p5st'« 
humous praise. 4. I found a new-made grave, just opened, 
and waiting for its tenant My thoughts fixed themselves 
upon it. For whom can this be ? And I stood revolving 
the possible answers to this question, until approaching steps 
disturbed me, and a procession entered the yard. 

5. I stepped aside to observe it. First came twelve young 
girls, in white dresses, and with wreaths of evergreen in their 
hands. Then followed an old man, who proved to be the 
minister of the place, and who immediately preceded the 
bier, which was borne by four young men. 6. Moumerf, 
and a numerous train, succeeded. The procession moved 
on to liij grave ; they gathered close around it ; those that 
bare the body stood still, and placed it on 'he ground. Rev- 
erently the pall was taken off, and, in sad silence, the cofiiu 
descended to its place. 7. The girls in irhite approached, 
and cast their wreaths upon it, and then lifted their voices 
in a low and mournful song, which graduilly grew firmer, 
and swelled louder, till it closed in a fiill ptal of triumph. 

8. I never had witnessed such a scene I efore, and every 
thing was done so simply, so quietly, av ^atur illy, that it touch- 
ed me to the heart 1 perceived that others 'v* ere affected also ; 
and it was not without evident emotion, th it the venerable 
pastor uncovered his white locks to the wind, and lifted his 
tremulous voice. 9. " It is well," said he, " it is well, it is 
fitting, t!iat the fair and innocent should go to their home 
upon the wings of song, and that Christians should thus bid 
adieu to those whom they loved. While their spirits are 
welcomed by the hymns of angels above, it is right that our 
voices below should join the consoling and enrapturing 8tndii« 
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1<^ " For, what are we laying in the du8t ? The hody. 
it belongs there. That is its home. The weary soul has 
^^st its cumbrous tenement aside, and ascended without it 
•Vll that we do is, to hide it in its parent earth. 11. This is 
ttot a work for sorrow «ud tears ; when the spirit that dwelt 
there is rejoicing, it is not for those who loved it to be moum- 
iog. No; let &e body go down to the dust, as it was, and 
& solemn hallelujah^ be sung over its bed ; for the spirit is 
gone to God, who gave it Death is swallowed up in victo- 
ry; and the shout of victory should be joyous." 

12. The old man's enthusiasm kindled as he spoke, a^^d 
he lifted his fine head, and pointed upward, as if he saw die 
heavens opened. I gazed on him, and thought of Stephen, 
whose face was "as it had been the face of an angel." 
13. The stillness of death was upon all, as they looked, with 
almost religious awe, upon his prophet-like figure. Even the 
stifled sobs of the mourners cease^i to be audihle. He pres- 
eatiy turned his eye downward, and dropped his hand, till 
it pointed to the grave. 

14. ^^ This is a Christian's bed," said he; ^'and it is a 
privilege to stand near it Young she was, indeed; but 
how pure, haw blameless, how lovely ! the idol of her pa- 
rents, the joy of her friends, the delight and example of all. 

15. She walked in her Master's steps — humble*, holy, de- 
vout ; and, with dll the gentleness of his spirit, and ail the 
peace of his hope, she heard the summons to depart ' Life 
is sweet,' she said, ' and I have much to live for ; but I have 
a hope in heaven, and if God wills that 1 should exchange 
an earthly hope for a heavenly, why should I wish to delay ?' 

16. And thus she calmly cast herself upon lier Father's will, 
and quietly breathed out her spirit into his hand. She sleeps 
in Jesus, and is blessed. And who would awaken her out of 
sleep ? Who would call her spirit back to rean'imate that cold 
frame, and mingle again in the toils of eartli ? 17. Bright 
as were her prospects, brilliant as was the promise of her 
life, yet who of you would wish her to be restored to them ? 
They might deceive and fail her, and lea<?e her to a weary 
pilgrimage of loneliness and wo. But the prospects of the 
world, to which she has gone, cannot dtceive her. They 
are sure and eternal. 18. The soul that has tasted them 
would esteem the highest gratifications of earth insufficient 
«id mean ; and the soul that anticipates them with the 
strength of Christian faith, knowing that they are, and that 

) Pron m 1£ lew^^a * wbM 
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the departed idol of its affectionfl is enjoying them, will ffibl 1 
it profaneness to call the amended spirit bs^. It ir enov^ i 
to enjoy the cheering hope of ascending also, and being joi^ t 
ed again in the ties of friendship and love." 

19. '^ Am I not right ?" said he, turning toward the paieiA 
of the deceased, whose tears fell freely, but evidently as muck 
from the fulness of religious emotion as from grief, — ^^ am I 
not right ? Is it not better to hope for that blessed re-union 
in" heaven, than to have enjoyed her society on earth? 
20. You and I have many dear ones gone from us to the 
abodes of light Here is another, whom I loved as if she 
had been my own, now added- to their company. I have 
more of my dearest friends in heaven than on earth ; and it 
makes death delightful to me, in prospect, because it wiD 
restore me to the large circle of the good and the loved, fironi 
whom my protracted years have separated me. 21. And this 
is the triumph of our holy faith — ^that the saddest, dreariest, 
most heart-rending, moments of life, are the occasions of the 
noblest and happiest emotions that the human mind can ei- 
perience. Even the dark and horrible sepulchre becomes a 
place of ^ory, and the burial of those that are dearest, an 
occasion for exultation. 22. Thanks be unto Grod for his mi- 
speakable gift — the gift of eterhal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ! Oh, how it ha9 changed the feelings of this hour! 
For how could we have borne to surrender to the dust thifl 
precious and beautiful form, if we did not know that itamoM 
precious spirit survives ? 23. But now we give ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust, with a hope full of immortality; 
knowing that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and 
death be swallowed up in everlasting victory. For as Jesus 
died and rose again, so also them that sleep in Jesus will God' 
bring with him. 24. Oh, that we might all be of thatglori- 
ous number ! Oh, that we might not only find comfort from 
tliis hope, as we think of the angel that bas left us, but be 
quickened by it to live and die like her, that we may not be 
separated from her in the last great day !" 

25 . The old man paused a moment, arid then said — " I 
did not intend to have spoken thus ; but I was impelled and 
carried away by that sweet hymn. My office is to pray ; fwr 
what are human words at such an hour as this ? Consolatioii 
and blessing come only from God. Of him let us seek them." 

26. Every head was uncovered, and reverently bowed to- 
ward the earth, as the veneiable man lifted his hands to heav- 
en, and poured forth the language of Christian trust, hopQ| 
and peace. It^was consonant to the sentiments he had bQCH 
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.■■••' 
^Jrtfafui|^« I could not help looking upon bim as one stand- 
vln between the living and the dead, and speaking from the 
^rdere of both worlds. 27. The last rays of the sun, whose 
disk was already touching the horizon, threw a glory upon 
his waving white locks, and seemed an emblem of his own 
spirit, just sinking to its rest, that it may rise to a brighter 
day. And, as I silently accompanied the departing crowd 
from the grave-yard, I could not help recallii^ the train of 
thought with which I had entered it 28. Yes, said I to 
myself, the day closes in darkness, the year fades in desoli^ 
tion, and man sleeps in the dust : but there is a morning and 
a spring-Hme for all. Youth, that is cut down in its loveli- 
ness, like a morning flower, shall bloom afresh in the garden 
of God ; and age, that shines in righteousness, till it sinks 
beneath the sod, shall rise again in glory, like the sun in the 
Armament. Blessed be he that hath abolished death, and 
wrought life and immortality to light through the gospel ! 



LESSON LXXV. 
Execution of Captain Nathan Hale. — Miss H. Adams. 

1 . The retreat of General Washington left the British in 
omplete possession of Long Island. What would be their 
iture operations, remained uncertain. To gain exact knowl- 
ige of their situation, their strength, and future movements, 
^as of high importance. 2. For this purpose, General Wash- 
igton applied to Colonel Knowlton, who commanded a re- 
iment of light infantry, which formed the van of the Ameri- 
m army, and desired him to adopt some mode of gaining 
le necessary information. Colonel Knowlton communica- 
:d this request to Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, who wa« 
len a captain in his regiment. 3. This young officer, ani- 
ated by a sense of duty, and considering that an opportunity 
resented itself, by which he might be useful to his country, 
; once offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous service, 
[e passed in disguise to Long Island, examined every part 
' the British army, and obtained the best possible informa- 
on respecting their position and future operations. 

4. In his attempt to return, he was apprehended, carried 
efore Sir William Howe, and the proof of his object was •• 
lear, that he frankly acknowledged who he was, and what 
rere his views. Sir William Howe at once gave an order 
> ihe prov'ost marshal to execute him the next morning, 
12 
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5. The order was accordingly executed in a most im(eel^ L^ 
manner^ and by as great a savage as ever disgraced hiiiniii^« 
A clergyman, whose attendance he desired, was refused hue; 
a Bible, for a moment's devotion, was not procured, thouf^ 
he requested it 6. Letters, which, on the morning of ml 
execution, he wrote to his mother, and other friends, were d^ 
stroyed ; and this very extraordinaiy reason was given by thl 
provost marshal, '^ that the rebels should not know that thej 
nad a man in their army, who could die with so much 
firpness." 

7. Unknown to all around him, without a single Mend to 
offer him the least consolation, thus fell as amiable and as 
worthy a young man as America could boast, with this as his 
dying observation, that he only lamented he had but one 
life to lose for his country. 8. How superior to the dyins 
words of Andre ! Though the manner of his execution wiD 
ever be abhorred by every friend to humanity and religion, 
yet there cannot be a question but that the sentence wss 
conformable to the rules of war, and the practice of nations 
in similar cases. 

9. It is, however, a justice due to the character of Captain 
Hale, to observe, that nis motives for engaging in this service 
were entirely different from those which generally influence 
others in similar circumstances. Neither expectation of pro- 
motion, nor pecuniary reward, induced him to this attempt 
10. A sense of duty, a hope tiiat he might, in this way, be . 
useful to his country, and an opinion which he had adopted, 
that every kind of service, necessary to the public good, be- 
came honourable by being necessary, were the sreat motives 
which induced him to engage in an enterprise, by which his 
connexions lost a most amiable friend, and his country one 
of its most promising supporters. 

11. The fate of this unfortunate young man excites the 
most interesting reflections. To see such a character, in the 
flower of youth, cheerfully treading in the most faiEardoai 
paths, influenced by the purest intentions, and, only emulous 
to do good to his country, without the imputation of a crime, 
falj a victim to policy, must have been wounding to the ied- 
ings even of bis enemies. 

12. Should a comparison be drawn between Major Andie 
and Captain Hale, mjustice would be done to me latteTi 
should he not be placed op an equal ground with the former. 
Whilst almost «».very his'^rian of the American revolutioa 
*^^ celebrated the rirtuf/S, and lameiited the fate, of Andav. 
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i '•lie lias reniiined unnoticed, and it is scarcely known that 
Mk a character ever existed. 

. 13. To the memory of Andre his country has erected the 

.most magnificent monuments, and bestowed on his family 

the highest honours and most liberal rev/ards. To the mem- 

«tv of Hale not a stone has been erected, and thje traveller 

asks in vain for the place of his long sleep. 



LESSON LXXVI. 
Mwrderer^a Creek, — ^Pauldino« 

I. Little moire than a century ago, the beautifiil re^pn 
watered by this stream* was possessed by a small tribe of 
Indians, which has long since become extinct, or incorpo- 
jiated with some other savage nation of the west Three or 
four hundred yards from where the stream discharges itself 
into the Hudson, a white family, of the name of Stacy, had 
established itself in a log house, by tacit permission of the 
tribe, to whom Stacy had made himself useful by his skill 
in a, variety of little arts highly estimated by the savages. 
2. In particular, a friendship subsisted between him and an 
old Indian, called Nad' man, who often came to his house, and 
partook of hjs hospitality. The Indians never forgive inju- 
ries, nor forget benefits. The family consisted of Stacy, Lis 
wife, and two children, a boy and a girl, the former five, the 
latter three, years old. 

3. One day, Nao'man came to Stacy's log hut, in his ab- 
sence, lighted his pipe, and sat down. He looked very seri- 
ous, sometimes sighed deeply, but said not a word. Stacy's 
wife asked him what was the matter, — ^if he was sick. He 
shook his head, sighed, but said nothing, and soon went 
away. 4. The next day, he came again, and behaved in the 
same manner. Stacy's wife began to think strange of this, 
and related it to her husband, who advised her to urge the 
old man to an explanation, the next time he came. Accord- 
ingly, when he repeated his visit, the day after, she was more 
hnportunate than usual. 5. At last, the old Indian said, '^1 
am a red man, and the pale faces are our enemies : why 
should I speak ?"-^^^ But my husband and I are your friends ; 
you have eaten salt with us a thousand times, and my chil- 
dren have sat on your knees as often. If you have any thing 

* Id Duchess county, New York 
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on your mind, tell it me." — 6. " It will cost me my life, i/i- 
is known, and the white-faced women are not good at keep 
ing secrets," replied Nao'man. — " Try me, and see."—" TO 
you swear, by vonr Great Spirit, that you will tell none but 
your husband ?"— " I have none else to tell."—" But will you 
swear ?" — " I do swear, by our Great Spirit, I will tell none 
out my husband."—" Not if my tribe should kill you for not 
telling ?"— " Not if your tribe should kill me for not telling." 

7, Nao'man then proceeded to tell her, that, owing to some 
encroachments of the white people below the mountwDs, hii 
tribe had become irritated, and were resolved, that night, to 
massacre all the white setUers ^vithin their reach ; that she 
must send for her husband, inform him of the danger, and, 
ftS secretly and speedily as possible, take their canoe, and 
paddle ^vith all haste over the river to Fishkill for safety.— 
" Be quick, and do nothing that may excite suspicion," said 
Nao'man, as he departed. 8. The good vnfe sought her 
husband, who was down on the river fishing, told him the 
story, and, as no time was to be lost, they proceeded to their 
boat, which was unluckily filled with water. It took some 
time to clear it out, and, meanwhile, Stacy recollected his 
gun, which had been left behind. He proceeded to the 
house, and returned with it. All this took ujp eonsiderable 
time, and precious time it proved to this poor family. 9. The 
daily visits of old Nao'mau, and his more than ordinary grav- 
ity, had excited suspicion in some of the tribe, who had, ac- 
cordingly, paid particular attention to the movements of Stacy. 
One of the young Indians, who had been kept on the watch, 
seeing the whole family about to take to the boat, ran to the 
little Indian village, about a mile off, and gave the alarm. 
10. Five Indians collected, ran down to the river, where 
their canoes were moored, jumped in, and paddled after Sta- 
cy, who, by this time, had got some distance out into the 
stream. They gained on him so fast, that twice he dropped 
his paddle, and took up his gun. 11. But his vnfe prevented 
his shooting, by telling him that, if he fired, and uiey were 
afterwards overtaken, they would meet with no mercy from 
the Indians. He accordingly refrained, and plied his paddle 
till the sweat rolled in big drops down his forehead. All 
would not do ; they were overtaken within a hundred yards 
from the shore, and carried back, with shouts of yelling tri- 
umph. 

12. When they got ashore, the Indians set fire to Stacy's 
house, and draggled himself^ his wife and children to ilieir 
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^age. Here the principal old men, and Nao'man among 
fliem assembled to deliberate on the affair. 13. The chief 
men of the council stated, that some of the tribe had, un- 
A)ubtedly, been guilty of treason, in apprizing Stacy, the 
white man, of the designs of the tribe, whereby they took 
the alarm, and well nigh escaped. He proposed to examine 
the prisoners, to learn who gave the information. 14. The 
old men assented to this, and Nao'man among the rest Sta- 
gr was first interrogated by one of the old men, who spoke 
English, and interpreted to the others. Stacy refused to 
betray his informant. 15. His wife was then questioned, 
while, at the same moment, two Indians stood threatening 
the two children with tomahawks, in case she did not con- 
fess. . She attempted to evade the truth, by declaring she 
bad a dream the night before, which alarmed her, and that 
she had persuaded her husband to fly, 16. "The Great 
Spirit never deigns to talk in dreams to a Vhite face," said 
the old Indian. " Woman, thou hast two tongues, and two 
faces. Speak the truth, or thy children shall surely die." 
The little boy and girl were then brought close to her, and 
the two savages stood over them, ready to execute their 
bloody orders. 

17. " Wilt thou name," said the old Indian, " the red man 
>vho betrayed his tribe ? I will ask thee three times." The 
mother answered not. " Wilt thou name the traitor ? This 
is the second time." The poor mother looked at her hus- 
band, and then at her children, and stole a glance at Nao'- 
man, who sat smoking his pipe with invincible gravity. 

18. She wrung her hands, and wept, but jremained silent 
" Wilt thou name the traitor ? 'Tis the third and last time." 
The agony of the mother waxed more bitter : again she 
sought the eye of Nao'man, but it was cold and motionless. 

19. A pause of a moment awaited her reply, and the toma- 
hawks were raised over the heads of the children, who be- 
sought their mother not to let them be murdered. 

20. " Stop," cried Nao'man. All eyes were turned upon 
him. " Stop," repeated he, in a tone of authority. " White 
woman, thou hast kept thy word with me to the last moment 
1 am the traitor. I have eaten of the salt, warmed myself 
at the fire, shared the kindness, of these Christian white peo- 
ple, and it was I that told them of their danger. 21. I am 
a withered, leafless, branchless tnmk cut me down, if >ou 
will: I am ready." A yell of indignation sounded on all 
aides. Nao'man descended from the little bank where h« 

12* 
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sat, shrouded his face with his mantle of skins, and submit- 
ted to his fate. He fell dead at the feet of the white womaa, 
by a blow of the tomahawk. 

22. But the sacrifice of Nao'man, and the firmness of the 
Christian white woman, did not suffice to save the lives of 
the other victims. They perished — ^how, it is needless to 
say ; and the memory of their fate has been preserved in the 
name of the pleasant stream, on whose banks they lived and 
died, which) to this day, is called Murderer's Creek. 



LESSON LXXVII. 
Tlie facetious Story of John Gilpin, — CowpEk. 

1. John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown ; 

A train-band captain, eke, was he, of famous London town. 
John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, .^ Though wedded wc 

have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we no holyday have seen.' 

2. " To-morrow is our wedding-day, and we shall then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, all in a chaise and pair. 

My sister and my sister*s child, myself and chilarvn three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride on hofsebifldi^ |dtor we/' 

3. John Gilpin said, '^ I do admire, of woman-kind, imt one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear ; therefore it shall be done. 
I am a linen-draper bold, as all the world doth know ; 

And my good friend, Tom Callender, will lend his horse to go." 

4. Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, « That's well said ; and, for that wine 

is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, which is both bright and 

clear." 
John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; o'erjoyed was he to find. 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, she had a frugal mind. 

5. The morning came, the chaise was brought, but yet was not 

allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all should say that she was proiid. 
So three doors off the chaise was stayed, where they did idl 

get in, — 
Six precious souls, — and all agog to dash through thick and 

thin ! 

6. Smack went the whip, round went the wheels ; were never 

folks so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, as if Cheapside were mad. 
John Gilpin, at his horse's side, seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, but soon came down again: 
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7. For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, his joamey to be^in^ 
When, turning round his head, he saw three customers 

come in. 
So down he got ; for loss of time, although it grieved him 

sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, would trouble him much 

more, 

8. Twas long before the customers were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screamed into his ears, '^ The wine is left be- 
hind !" 

" Good lack !" quoth he ; " yet bririg it me, my leathern belt 

likewise. 
In which I wear my trusty sword, when I do exercise." 

9. Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul, had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she loved, and keep it safe and sound. 
Each bottle had a curling ear, through which the belt he 

drew ; ':■ ■> 

He hung a bottle on each side, to make kin Mance true. 

Then, over all, that he might be equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, he manfully did 
/ throw. 
1 J, Nov S6e him mounted, once again, upon his nimble steed, 
B|ijL|BQfwly pacing o'er the stones, with caution and good 
^^^li^ heed : 

But, finding, soon, a smoother road beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, which galled him in his neat* 
M. " So! fair and softly I" John he cried ; but John he cried ta 
vain ; 
The trot became a gallop soon, in spite of curb and rein. 

Sp, stooping down, as needs he must, who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, and, eke, wi' ^l all 
his might. 
12. Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; away went hat and wig; 
He little dreamed, when he set out, of running such a rig. 

His horse, who never had, before, been handled in tXtss kind, 
Affrighted fled ; and, as he flew, left all the world behind. 
J 3. The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, like streamer long and 
gay, 
Till, loop and button failing, both, at last it flow away. 

Then might all people well discern the bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung. 
The dogs did bark, the children screamed, up flew the win-. 

dows all. 
And every soul cried out, " Well done !" as loud as they 

could bawl 
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14. Away went Gilpin, who but he ! his , f&me soon spread 

around ; 
**He carries weight! He rides a race ! Tis for a thousand 

pound !" 
And stil], as fast as he drew near, 'twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men their gates wide open threw 

15. And now, as he went bowing down his reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain, behind his back, Were shattered at a blow. 
Down ran the wine into the road, most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke, as they had basted 

been. 

16. But still he seemed to carry weight, with leather girdle 

braced ; 
For all might see the bottle necks still dangling at his waist. 
Thus, all through merry Islington, these gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Wash of Edmonton so gay. 

17. And there he threw the Wash about on both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling-mop, or a wild goose at play* 

At Edmonton, his loving wife, from the balcony, spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much to see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here's the house 1" they all at onee 
did cry ; • t^jjt 

** The dinner waits, and we are tired !" Said QMn, ** So 
am I !" 

18. But yet his horse was not a whit inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ? his owner had a house, full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So, like an arrow, swifl he flew, shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to the middle of my song. 

19. Away went Gilpin, out of breatli, and sore against his wUl, 
Till at his friend's, Tom Caliender's, his liorse at last stood 

still. 

Tom Callender, surprised to see Ids friend in such a trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, and thus accosted him :. — 
" What news ? What news ? Your tidings tell I Make 

haste, and tell me all ! 
Say, why bare-headed are you come ? or why you come 

at all ?" 

20. Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, and loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom Callender, in merry strains, he spoke i»— 
" I came because your horse would come ; and, if I wpll 

forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here ; they are upon tlie road !*• 

21. Tom Callender, right glad to find his friend in merry pin. 
Returned him not a single word, but to the house went in ; 
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Whence straight he came with hat and wig, a wig that flowed 

behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear ; each comely in its'kind. 

22^ He held them up, and, in his turn, thus showed his ready 

wit: — 
" My head is twice as big as yours : they, therefore, needs 

must fit 
But let me scrape the dirt away, thai nangs upon your face ; 
And stop and eat, for well you may be in a hungry case." 

23. Said John, " It is my wedding day ; and folks would gape 

and stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, and I should dine at Ware." 
So, turning to his horse, he said, " I am in haste to dine : 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here ; you shall go back 

for mine." 

H. Ah ! luckless speech, and bootless boast!, for which he paid 

full dear ; . 

For, while he spake, a braying ass did sing most loud and 

clear ; 
Whereat his horse did snprt, as if he'd heard a !ion roar, 
Aud gaUoped off, witli all his might, as he had done before. 

15. Away went Gilpin, and away went Gilpin's htt and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; for why ? they were too big. 
Now GUpin's wife> when she had seen her husband posting 

down 
Into the country, fkr away, she pulled out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, that drove them to the Bell, 

" This shall be yours, when you brmg back my husband safe 

and well." , 

26. The youth did ride, and soon they met; he tried to stop 

John's horse, 

By seizing fast the flowing rein, but only made things worse ; 

For, not performing what he meant, and gladly would have 

done, 
H3 thereby frighted Gilpin's horse, and made him faster run. 
^. Away went Gilpin, and away went post-boy at his heels ; 
The post-boy's horse right glad to miss the lumbering of the 
wheels. 

Six gentlemen, upon the road, tlius seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post-boy scampering in the rear, cney raised the hue 

and cry : — 
"Stop thief! Stop thief! A highwayman l" not on.e of 

them was mute ; 
So they, and all that passed that way, soon joined in the 

pursuit. 
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28. And now the turnpike-gates again flew open in ishort space, 
The toll-men thinking, as before, that Gilpin rode a race : 
And so he did, and won it too ; for he got first to town, 
Nor stopped, tUl where he had got up, he did again get down. | 

99. Now let us sing, *' Long live the king ! and Gilpin, long 
live he ! 
And when he next doth ride abroad, may I be there to see.** 




LESSON LXXVIIL 
The CAome/eon. '-^Merrick. 

1. Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
Returning from his finished tour^, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop— 
" Sir, -if my judgment you'll allow — 

seen — and sure I ought to know.*' 
So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

2. Two travellers, of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed. 
And, on their way, in friendly ehat^ ^^ 
Now talked of this, and then of that, 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 

3. " A stranger animal," cries one, 

" Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined, 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! ana then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue !" 

4. " Hold there !" the other quick replies 
" 'Tis green : I saw it with these eyes, 
As late, with open mouth, it lay. 

And warmed it in the sunny ray : 
Stretched at its ease, the beast I viewed, 

And saw it eat the air for food." 

i ^^^^ 

1 Pron, ka-mele'-yoBi. > toor. 
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5. ** IVe seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue. 

At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade. ^? 

6. " 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye.*'— 
" Green !" cries the other in a fury ; 

" Why, sir, d'ye think IVe lost my. eyes ?'' — 

" Twere no great loss," the friend replies • 

" For, if they always serve you thus, 

You'll find them but of little use." 
7« So high, at last, the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows ; 

When, luckily, came by a third. 

To whom the question they referred, 

And begged he'd tell them, if he knew. 

Whether the thing was green or Uue. 
S. ^' ^a^" cries the umpire, " cease your pother ! 

The t.reature's — neither one nor t'olKei:. 

I caught the animal la3t night, 

And viewed it o^er by candle-light ; 

I marked it wel}— -'twas black as jet 

You s^jire ; but, sirs, I've got it yet. 

And can produce it" — ^9. " Pray, sir, do ; 

111 lay my life the thing is blue."— 

*' And I'U.be sworn, that, when you've seen 

The reptile, you'll pronounce it green. — 

10. "Well, then, at once to end the doubt," 
Replies the man, " I'll turn him out ; 
And, when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said ; tlien full before their sight 
Produced the beast— «nd, lo ! — 'twas white. 

1 1 . Both stared ; the man looked wondrous wise :— 
" My children," the chameleon cries, — 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) — 
"You all are right, and all are wrong. 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see, as well as you ; ' 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own.** 
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LESSON LXXIX. 
The Righteous turner forsaken, — Anonymous. 

1 It was S turday night, and the widow of the pine cot- ' 
tage sat by her blazing fagots with five tattered children at 
her side, endeavouring, by listening to the artlessness of t^eii { 
juvenile prattle, to dissipate the heavy gloom {Kkt pr 
upon her mind. For a year, her own feeble ^ands h 
vided for her helpless family ; for she had no suppo 
thought of no friend, in all the wide, unfriendly world arounS^ 
2. But that mysterious Providence, the wisdom of whose 
ways is above human comprehension, had visited her with. 
wasting sickness, and her little means had become exhausted. 
It was now, too, mid- winter, and the snow lay heavy and 
deep throughout all the surrounding forests, while storms, 
still seemed gathering in the heavens, and the driving wind 
roared amidst the bending pines, and rocked her puny 
mansion. 

3. The last herring smoked upon the coals before her ; it 
was the only article of food she possessed ; and no wonder 
her forlorn, desolate state brought up in her lone bosom all 
the anxieties of a mother, when she looked upon her chil- 
dren ; and no wonder, forlorn as she was, if she suffered the 
heart-swellings of despair to rise, even though she knew that# 
He, whose promise is to the widow and to the orphan, cannot 
forget his word. 4. Many years before, her eldest son went 
from his forest home, to try his fortune on the high seas ; ; 
since which, she had heard no note or tidings from him ; 
and, in the latter time. Providence had, by the hand of death, 
deprived her of the companion and staff of her worldly pil- 
grimage, in the person of her husband. Yet, to this hour, 
she had been upborne ; she had not only been able to pro- 
vide for her little Hock, but had even an opportunity of 
ministering to the wants of the miserable and the destitute. » 

5 The indolent may well bear with poverty, while the 
ability to gain sustenance remains. The individual, who has 
only his own wants to supply, may suffer with fortitude the 
winter of want ; his affections are not wounded, his heart is 
not wrung. The most desolate, in populous cities, may 
hope ; for Charity has not quite closed her hand and heart, 
and shut her eyes on misery. But the industrious motlmer of 
helpless and depending children, far from the reach of hu- 
man charity, has none of these to console her. 6. Such a 
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was the widow of the pine cottage ; but, m idle bent 
T the fire, and took, up Uie last scanty remnant of food, 
KId, spread before her children, her spirits seemed to brightea 
^1^ as by some sudden and mysterious impulse ; and Cow 
lier'a beautiful lines came,* uncalled, across her mind — 

" Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his ^ace : 
Behind a frowning providenoe 
•^ ' \ fie hkfes a smiluig f^Jce." 

■" " • >\ -. 

te smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the tabic, 
i gentle rap at the door, and loud barking, attracted 
altebtion of th^ family. The children flew to open H^^ 
find a weary traveller, in tattered garments, apparently in 
indifferent health, entered, and begged a lodging, and a 
mouthful of food. Said he, '' It is now twenty-four boufs 
since I tasted bread." 8. The widow's heart bled anew, as 
linger a fresh complication of distresses ; for her sympathies 
Ungered not round her fire-side. She hesitated not, even 
Aow f rest,- and a share of all she had, she proffeyd to the 
' stranger. ^' We shall not be forsaken," said she, ^ or sufhr 
deeper for an act of charity." 

9. The traveller drew near the board ; but, when he saw 

Aie scanty fare, he raised his eyes towards heaven with a*- 

lonishment. ^' Is ibis all your store ?" said he ; ^^ and a 

^are of this do you offer to one you know not ? Then nevor 

r%B!W I charity before ! But, madam," said he, continuing, '^ ds 

not wrong your children by giving a part of your last mouth- 

. fid to a stranger." 10. " Ah !" said the poor widow, — and 

^ &e tear-drops gushed into her eyes as she said it, — '^ I have a 

boy,, a darling son, somewhere on the face of the wide woHd, 

unless Heaven has taken him away, and I only act towards 

jou, as I would that others should act towards him. Grod« ' 

who sent manna from heaven, can provide for us as he did 

for Israel ; and how should I, this night, offend him, if my 

ion should be a wanderer, destitute as you, and he should 

have provided for him a home, even poor as this, were I to 

torn you unrelieved away !" 

.11. The vtridow ended, and the stranger, springfaif from 
his seat, clasped her in his arms — '' God indeed has provide 
fast such a home for your wandering son, and has given him 
wealth to reward the goodness of his benefactress. My moth- 
er! my mother!" 

12. It was her long-lost son, it«0tarned to her bosom from 
Ae Indies. He had chosen that^isguise, that he might Hm 
13 
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more completely surprise his family : and never was surprm 
more perfect, or followed by a sweeter cup of joy. 13. That 
kumbie residence in the forest was exchanged for one, com* 
fortable, and, indeed, beautiful, in the valley ; and the widow 
lived long, with her dutiful son, in the enjoyment of worldly 
plenty, and in the delightful employments of virtue ; and, at 
this day, the passer-by is pointed to the luxuriant willow, that 
spreads its branches broad and green above her grave, while 
he listens to the recital of this simple and homely, but nrt 
altogether worthless tale. 
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LESSON LXXX. 

Danger of robbing BisrdB* JVeste.— <A. Wilson. 

y> 1. The red-headed woodpecker is, properly speaking, a 
( bird of passage ;f though, even in the Eastern States, indK "^ 
▼iduals are found, duringmoderate winters, as well as in tht 
/ states of ^ew York and Pennsylvania. In Carolina, they art 
somewhat more numerous during that season ; though thert 
are not one tenth as many, even there, as are found in sunw 
mer. 
2. They make their appearance, in Pennsylvania, about the 
■ first of May, and leave it about the middle of October. They 
inhabit from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and are also found 
on the western coast of North America. 3. About the mid» 
die of May, they begin to construct their nestd^ which they 
form in the body or large limbs of trees^ taking in no materials, 
but smoothing the ^>nle within to the proper shape and miM^ 
The female lays Rix eggs, of a pure white, and the young 
make their appearance about the twentieth of June. 

4. Notwitnstanding the care whi(ih this bird, in comn^on 
with the rest of its kind, takes, to place its yucg beyond j 
tiie reach of enemies, within the hollows of trees ; yet theii J 
IB one deadly roe, against whose depredations neither th« h 
height of the tree, nor the depth of the cavity, is the lea9t.\ 
security. 5. This is the black snake, that frequently glides ^ 
up the trunk of the tree, and, likj a skulking savage, enters 
Ae woodpecker's peaceful apartment, devoirs the eggs, of 
i\e]pless young, in spite of the cries and flutterings of tlus 
parents ; and, if the place be large enough, coils himself up 
m the spot they occupied, where he will sometimes i^main 
Av several days. 6, The eager school-boy, after hazarding 
lb neck to rench the woodf^cker's hole, at the triumphMl 
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"^ moment when he thinks the nestlings his own, and strips 
his arm, thrusting it down into the cavity, and grasping what 
he conceives to be the caliow voung, starts with horror at. 
the sight of a hideous snake, ana almost drops from his giddy 
pinnacle, retreating down the tree with terror and precipita- 
tion. 7. Several adventures of this kind have come to my 
knowledge ; and one of them was attended with serious con- 
L sequences, where both the robbers — the snake and the boy 
' — ^fell to the ground ; and a broken thigh, and a long con- 
finement, cured the young adventurer completelv of hb am- 
bition for robbing woodpeckers' nests. 



LESSON LXXXI. 
Flight of the Bald Ecigle. — ^The same. 

1. The ffight of the bald eagle, when taken into consider- 
ation with the ardour and energy of his character, is noble 
^nd interesting. Sometimes the human eye can just discern 
hinti, like a minute speck, moving, in slow curvatures, along 
the face of the heavens, as if reconnoitering the earth at that 
immense distance. 2. Sometimes he glides along, in a di- 
rect, horizontal line, at a vast height, with expanded and 
nnmoving wings, till he gradually disappears in the distant 
blue ether. Seen gliding, in easy circles, over the high shores 
and mountainous cliffs, that tower above the Hudson and the 
Susquehanna, he attracts the eye of the intelligent voyager, 
and adds. great interest to the scenery. 

3. At the great cataract of Niag'ara, there rises from the 
gulf into which the fall of the Horse-shoe descends, a stu- 
pendous column of smoke, or spray, reachinsir to the heavenSi 
and moving off in large black clouds, according to the direc- 
tion of the wind, and forming a very striking and majestic ap- 
pearance. 4m The eagles are here seen sailing about, some- 
times losing themselves in this thick column, and again r^ 
appearing in another place, with such ease and elegance of 
motion, as renders the whole truly sublime. 

5. High o'er the watery uproar, silent, seen 
Sailing sedate in majesty serene. 
Now, mi|st the pillared spray sublimely lost. 
And now,' emerging, down the rapids tossed, 
Glides the bald ea^e, gazing, calm and slow 
O'er all the horrors of me scene belo ~ ' 
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Intent alone to sate himself with hlood, 
From the torn victims of the raging flood. 



LESSON ^j^xl:]^ 

Dress of an Indian Beau, — T. Flint. 

1. A YOUNG Indian warrior is, notoiiously, the most tiioi- 
OQgh -going beau in the world. Broadway and Bond Street 
Alimish no subjects, that will spend so much time, or endurt 
M much crimping and confinraient|'*to appear in full drew. 

2. We think that we have observed l5uch a character, con- 
stancy employed with his paints and his pocket-glass, for 
three iiill hours, laying on his paints, arranging his tresses, and 
contemplating, with visible satisfaction, from time to time, 
Ifae progress of his attractions. 3. The chiefs and warriors, 
in mil dress, have one, two, or three clasps of silvei about 
their arms ; generally jewels in their ears, and often in their 
nose ; and nothing is more common than to see a thin, cir- 
cular piece of silver, of the size of a dollar, hanging from 
their nose, a little below their upper lip. 4. Painted porcu- 
pines' quills are twirled in their hair, and tails of animals 
bang from it behind. A necklace of bears' or alligators' 
teeth, or claws of the bald eagle, or common red beads, 
or, wantinjg; these, a kind of rosary of red thorn-berries, 
hangs about tlie neck. From the knees to the feet, ths 
Aegs are ornamented with great numbers of little perfora- 
ted, cylindriical pieces of silver or brass, that tinkle, as thu 
person walks. 5. If, to all this, he add an American hat, 
and a soldier's coat of blue, faced with red, over the custon^ 
ary calico shirt, he steps firmly on the ground, to give his 
tipklers a simultaneous noise, and, apparently, considers his 
person with as much complacency as a human bosom can 
feel. This is a very curtailed ^^ew of an In^aa beai^, but 
faithful, as far as it goes, to the descriptiQn offumost every 
young Indian at i^.gi— t public dancm 

LESSON LZXXni. 

The FaUs of St. ilnfftony^— The same. 

1. From the common propensity of travellers to exagger 
ale, the Falls of St Anthony, until very recently, havebeen 
nrach overrated. Instead of the extravagant estimates of 
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die fiist French writers, or even the fall of fifly feet, assigned 
to them hy more modem authorities, the real fall of the Mis- 
sissippi, here, is hetween sixteen and seventeen feet of per- 
pendicular descent Though it has not the slightest claim 
to compare with Niag'arS. in grandeur, it furnishes an impres- 
sive and beautiful spectacle in the loneliness of the desert 

2. The adjoining scenery is of the most striking and ro- 
mantic character ; and, while the traveller listens to the sol- 
enui roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the 
forests, a thrilling story is told him of the love and despair 
of a yoimg Dacota Indian woman, who, goaded by jealousy 
towards her husband, that had taken another wiife, placea 
her yoang children in a canoe, and, chanting the remembran* 
ces of love and broken vows, precipitated herself tad her 
infants down the falls. 

3. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. Their tsft- 
ditions say, that these ill-fated beings, together with their ' 
canoe, so perished, that no trace- of them was se?n. But 
they suppose, that her spirit wanders still near this spot, and 
that she is seen, on sunny mornings, carrying her babes, in 
the accustomed manner, bound to her bosom, and still mounip 
mg the inconstancy of her husband. ' . •■ t , 



4 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

Maternal Htr'oism, — The samb. 



1. On the twenty-seventh of January, 1796, a party ©f 
Indians killed George Mason, on Flat Creek, about twelve 
miles from Knoxville, Tennessee. During the night, he 
heard a noise at his stable, and stepped out, to ascertain the 
cause ; and the Indians, coming between him and the door, 
intercepted his return. 2. He fled, but was fired upon, anil 
wounded. He reached a cave, a quarter of a mile from his 
house, ouf' of which, already weltering in his blood, he was 
dragged, and murdered. Having done this, they returned 
to the house, to despatch his wife and children. 3. Mrs. 
Mason, unconscious of the fate of her husband, heard them 
talking to each other ^s they approached the house. At 
first, she was delighted with the hope that her neighbours, 
aroused by the firing, had come to her assistance. But, per- 
ceiving that the coarersation was neither in English nor 

13* 
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German, the languages of her neighbours, she instantly ia 
ferred that they were savagei^ coming to attack the house. 

4. The her^oine had, thftt very morning, learned how the 
double trigger of a rifle was set. Fortunately, the children 
were not awakened by the firing ; and she took care not to 
awaken them. She shut the door, and barred it with bencl^ 
et and tables, and took down the well-charged rifle of her 
husband. 5. She placed herself directly opposite to the 
opening which would be made by forcing the door. Her 
Anshand came not, and she was but too weUL aware that hgt 
was slain. She was alone, in the darkness. The yeUim 
savages were without, pressing upon the house. She took 
counsel from her own magnanimity, heightened by affection 
for her children, that were sleeping, unconsciously, around 
her. 6. The Indians, pushing with great violence, gradn- 
aUy opened the door sufficiently wide to attempt an entrance. 
The body of one was thrust into the opening, and just filled 
it. He was struggling for admittance. Two or three more, 
directly behind him, were propelling him forward. 7. She 
iet the trigger of the rifle, put the muzzle near the body of 
the foremost, and in such a direction that the ball, after pass- 
ing through his tody, would penetrate those behind. She 
fired. The first Indian fell. The next one uttered the scream 
of mortal agony. 8. This intrepid woman saw the policy of 
profound sUence. She observed it The Indians, in conse- 
quence^ were led to believe that armed men were in the 
house. They withdrew from the house, took three horses 
from the stable, and set it on fire. It was afterwards asces- 
tained, that this high-minded widow had saved herself and 
her children from tiiie attack of twenty-five assailants ! 



LESSON LXXXV. 

T/i€ Beggar^s Petitioji, — ^Anonymous. 

1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whofie trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose' days are dwindled to the shortest span : — 
O ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

ft» These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years $ 
And many a farrow, in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
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S. Yon lioii9e, erected on the rising-ground, 

With tempting aspect, drew me from my n ad ; 
For Plenty, there, a residence has found, 
And Grandeur, a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor : 

Here, as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door. 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

5. O ! take me to your hospitable dome ; ^ 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the oeld ; 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 

€. Should I reveal the sources of my grief. 

If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind rdief, 
And tears of pity would not be repressed. 

7. Heaven sends misfortunes : why should we repine? 
. 'Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you sec : 
And your condition may be soon like mine, — 
The child of sorrow and of misery. • 

S. A little farm was my paternal lot : 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom : 
But, ah ! oppression forced me n*om my cot ; 
My cattle died, and blighted was my co^Oi 

9. My daughter, — once the comfort of my age,— 
Lured, by a villain, from her native home, 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world's wide stage, 
And doomed, in scanty poverty, to roam. 

M). My tender wife, — sweet soother of my care I — 
Struck virith sad anguish at the stem decree, 
Fell, lingering fell, f». victim to despair, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

W. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have home him to your %1cor 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : — 
O ! give relief and Heaven will bless your store. 
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LESSON LXXJTH. 
Praise ye the Lard, — Heber. 

" All ihy works praiM thee^ O Lord, and thy saints shall Ueas thee.^ 

]. When spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the layghing s€>j\ 
When summer's balmy showers refresh the mower's toil. 
When winter binds, in frosty chains, the fallow and the flooc^ 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns her Maker good* 

9. The birds that wake the morning, and those that love tt^^ 

shade, — 
Tho winds that sweep the mountain, or hill the diovfsy 

glade,— 
The sun, that, from his amber bower, rejoiceth on his way, — ' 
The moon and stars their Maker's name, in silent pomp^ 

display. 

8. Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky, — 
Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ? 
No! let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 
Thee, Maker, most we always love, and. Saviour, honour 
thee. 

4. The flowers of spring may wither, the hope of summer fa'le, 
The autumn droop in winter, the birds forsake the shade. 
The winds be lulled, the sun and moon forget their Ott 

decree ; 
But we, jn nature's latest hour, O Lord, will cling to thee 



LESSON LXXXVII. 
CM?s universal Providenc€.1[ — The 

1. Lo ! the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves insiruction yield ! 
Hark to nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy, — 
" Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow. 

2. " Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 

rsalms, cxlv. 10. t Matthew, vi. 25—90. 
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Say, kai^ kwgs more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizess of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily : 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

3 " One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who. Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow." 



LESSON LXXXVIIL 

" Forgive us our trespasses,"*^ — The same. 

1 O God, my sins are manifold ; against my life they cry ; 
And all my guilty deeds, foregone, up to thy temple fiy : 
Wilt thou release my trembling soul, that to despair b drire^' 
" Forgive !" a blessed voice replied, " and thou shall be ftir- 

given !" 

I, My foemen. Lord, are fierce and fell ; thoy spurn mo in their 

pride ; 
They render evil for my good, my patience they deride : 
Arise, O King, and be the proud to righteous ruin driven : 
"F(H*give!" an awful answer camf^, "as thou wouldst be 

forgiven !" 

\, Seven times, O Lord, I pardoned them ; seven times they Ve 
sinned again ; 
They practise still to work me wo, they triumph in my pain ; 
But let them dread my vengeance, now, to just resentment 

driven ! 
" Forgive !' the voice of thunder spake, " or never be for- 
given !" 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

The prudent Judge^ — an Eastern Tale. — ^ALisbachubetts 

Maoat^ine. 

1. A MERCHANT, who, ou account of business, was obliged 
to visit foreign countries, intnis^.ed to a dervis, whom lie 
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considered as his friend, a purse, containing a thousand chc 
miins, and begged him*to keep it until he should return. At 
me end of one year, the merchant retuned, and asked for 
his money ; but the deceitful dervis affirmed, that he had 
never received any. 2. The merchant, fired with indigna- 
tion at this perfidious behaviour, applied to the cadi. '^ Yon 
have had more honesty than prudence," said the judge: 
^ you ought not to have placed so much confidence in a man, 
of whose fidelity you were not sufficiently assured. It will 
be difficult to compel this cheat to restore a deposit which 
he received when no witnesses were present Qo to him 
tgain," added he, ^' address him in a friendly manner, with- 
out informing him that I am acquainted with the affair, and 
return to me to-morrow at this hour." 

3. The merchant obeyed ; but, instead of getting his mon* 
ry, he received only abuse. While the debtor and creditor 
were disputing, a slave arrived firom the cadi, who invited 
the dervis to pay a visit to his master. The dervis accept- 
ed the invitation. 4. He was introduced into a grand apart- 
ment, received with friendship, and treated with the same 
respect as if he had been a man of the most distinguished 
raiik. The cadi discoursed with him upon different subjects, 
among which he occasionally introduced, as an opportunity 
presented, the highest ecomiums on the wisdooi and knowl- 
edge of the dervis. 5. When he thoiw|^t he had gainet! 
his confidence by praises and flattery, bS|j^rmed him that 
he had sent for him in order to give nteflHHH|t convincir i; 
proof of his respect and esteem. ^' An anrnm the greate>t 
unportance," says he, ^* obliges me to be aJMbnt for a few 
months. I cannot trust my slaves, and I am desirous of put- 
ting my treasures into the hands of a man, who, like you, 
enjoys the most unspotted reputation. 6. If you can take 
the charge of them, without impeding your own occupations, 
I shall send you, to-morrow night, my most valuable effects; 
but, as this affair requires great secrecy, I shall order the 
faithfulest of my slaves to deliver them to you, as a present 
which I make you." 

7. At these words, an agreeable smile was diffused oyer 
the countenance of the treacherous dervis. He made a thou- 
sand reverences to the cadi ; thanked him for the confidence 
which he reposed in him ; swore, in the strongest terms, that 
he would preserve his treasures as the apple of his eye ; and 
retired, hugging himself with joy at the thoughts of being 
able to overreach the judge. 
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%• Next morning, the merchant returned to the cadi, anil 

^^onned him of the obstinacy of the dervis. " Go back,** 

*^ tlie judge, ^^ and, if he persist in his refusal, threaten 

Aiat you will complain to me. I think you will not have 

occasion to repeat your men'ace." 

9. The merchant immediatel};^ hastened to the house of 
his debtor, and no sooner had he mentioned the name of the 
eadi, than the dervis, who was afraid of losing the treasuit 
(iiat was about to be intrusted to his care, restored the purse, 
and said, smiling, '^ My dear friend, why should you trouble 
the cadi ? Your money was perfectly secure in my hands ; 
my refusal was only a piece of pleasantry. I was desirous 
of seeing how you would bear disappointment.?' 10. Tht 
merchant, however, was prudent enough not to believe what 
he had heard and returned to the cadi, to thank him for the 
generous assistance which he had given him. 

11. Night approached, and the dervis prepared to receive 
the expected treasure ; but the night passed, and no slaves 
eppearod* As soon as it was morning, the dervis repaired 
to the judge's house. '^ I am come .to know, Mr. Cadi," 
said he, ^' why you have not sent your slaves, according He 
firomise ?" 

12. ^^ Because- 1 have learned from a merchant," said the 
judge, " that thou art a perfidious wretch, whom justice will 
punish as thou deservest, if a secoid complaint of the same 
nature is brought against thee." iThe dervis, struck witb 
this reproof, made a profound reverence, and retired with 
jprecipitation, without offering a single word in his own vinr 
4ication. 



LESSON XC. 

The Grizzly Bear. — ^J. D. Godman. 

1. Tins bear, justly considered as the most dreadful ^n4 
dangerous of Noflh American quadrupeds, is the despotic 
end sanguinary monarch of the wilds over which he ranges. 
Gigantic in size, and terrific in aspect, he unites to a fe- 
rociously blood-tliirsty disposition a surpassing strength of 
limb, which gives him undisputed supremacy over every 
other quadruped tenant of the wilderness, anJ caupps maa 
himself to tremble at his approach, though possessed (»f de- 
fensive weapons unknown to any but the human race* 2. Se 
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the Indians, the very name of the grizzly bear is drettdful, and 
the killing of one is esteemed equal to a great victory. Tht 
white hunters are almost always willing to avoid an encoun- 
ter with so powerful an adversary, and seldom, or nevei^ 
wantonly prov ke his anger. 

3. This formiddble bear, unhesitatingly, pursues and at* 
tacks men or animals, when excited by hunger or passion, 
and slaughters, indiscriminately, every creature whose speed 
or artifice is not sufficient to place him beyond his reack 
The bison, whose size and imposing appearance might seem 
<o be a sufficient protection, does not always elude his grasp^ 
as the grizzly bear is strong enough to overpower this ani- 
mal, and drag its carcass to a convenient place, to be depcxh 
ited, and devoured at leisure. * * * •♦••• 

4. This bear, at present, inhabits the country adjacent to 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, where it nequenti 
the plains, or resides in the copses of wood, which skirt along 
the margin of water-courses. There is some reason to ba- 
lieve, that the grizzly bear once inhabited the Atlantic regions 
of the United States, if we may be allowed to form any in- 
ference from traditions existing among the Delaware Indians, 
relative to the big naked bear, which was formerly found on 
the banks of the Hudson. The venerable Heckewelder in- 
forms us, that Indian mothers used to frighten their children 
into quietness, by speakiiig to them of this animal. * * * 

5. Two cubs of the grizzly bear were, some time sincCi 
kept alive in the menagerie^ of Peale's (now the Philadel- 
phia) Museum. When first received, they were quite smaDi 
but speedily gave indications of that ferocity, for which thii 
species is so remarkable. As they increased in size, they 
became exceedingly dangerous, seizing and tearing to pieces 
every animal they could lay hold of, and expressing extreme 
eagerness to get at those accidentally brought within sight 
of their cage, by grasping the iron bars with their paws, uid 
shaking them violently, to the great terror of spectators, wht 
felt insecure while witnessing such displays of their strength. 
6. In one instance, an unfortunate mondcey was walking 
over the top of theij cage, when the end of the chain, which 
hung from his waist, dropped through within reach of t^ 
bears : they immediately seized it, dragged the screaming 
animal through the narrow aperture, tore him limb from 
limb, and devoured his mangled carcass almost instautanft* 
— . — ' . < » ' > 

' Prow. men-a'-zh6-rec. 
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ecsly. 7. At anotlier time, a small monkey t&rust hid ami 
through an opening in the hear-cage, to reach after some 
object : one of them immediately seized him, and, vnih a 
sodden jerk, tore the whole arm and shoulder-hlade from 
the body, and devoured it before any one could interfere. 
8. They were still cubs, and very little more than half grown, 
when their ferocity became so alarming, as to excite contiiH 
nal apprehension, lest they should escape ; and they wer$ 
killed, in order to prevent such an event. * * * ♦ • 

9. The grizzly bear is remarkably tenacious of life, and, 
on many occasions, numerous rifle-balls have been fired into 
the body of an individual, without much apparent injury. 
Instances are related by Uie travellers, who have explored 
the countries in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, of fron^ 
(en to fourteen balls having been discharged into die body 
«f one of these bears, before it expired. In confirmation of 
tiiiese statements, we shall here introduce some sketches 
from narratives given in the journals of Lewis and Clark, 
«nd Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 

10. One evening, the men in the hindmost of one of Lewis 
and Clark's canoes, perceived one of these bears lying in the 
«(>en ground, about three hundred paces from the river, and 
ihL of them, who were all good hunters, went to attack him. 
Concealing themselves by a small eminence, they were able 
to approach vtrithin forty paces, unperceived. Four of the 
hunters now fired, and each lo^ed a ball in his body, tw« 
of which pass^ diirectly throng the lungs. 11. The bear 
«rang up, and ran, furiously, with open mouth, upon them. 
Two of the hunters, who had reserved their fire, gave him 
two additional wounds, and one, breaking his shouldei^bladA, 
somewhat retarded his motions. Before they could again 
load their guns, he came so close upon them, that they weie 
obliged to run towards the river, and, before they had gain- 
ed it, the bear had almost overtaken them. 12. Two men 

Jumped into the canoe ; the other four separated, and, con- 

. sealing themselves t|||(ong the willows, fired as fast as they 

^could load their pieces. Several times the bear was strucK, 

il)nt each shot seemed only to direct his fury towards the 

hunter. At last, he pursued them so closely, that they threw 

Aide their guns and pouches, and jumped from a perpendls- 

«lar bank, twenty feet high, into the river. 13. The bear 

sprang after them, and was very near the hindmoFt mtt, 

when one of the hunters, on the shore, shot him through the 

jimJL and, finally, killed him. When they dragged Moo^os 

■ 14 
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shore, they found that eight balls had passed through Ul 
body, in dmerent directions. 

14. On another occasion, the same enterprising travelleii 
met with the largest bear, of this species, they had ever 
teen. When they fired, he did not attempt to attacls^ but 
fled with a tremendous roar ; and, such was his tenacity of 
life, that, although five balls had passed through the lungs, 
and five other wounds were inflicted, he swam more thai 
half across the river, to a sand-bar, and survived more than 
twenty minutes. 15. This individual weighed five or six 
hundred pounds, at least ; and measured eight feet seven 
vnches and a half, from the nose to the extremity of the hind 
fiet ; five feet ten inches and a half, around the breast; three 
fe^'t eleven inches, around the middle of the fore-leg ; and 
Kis claws were four inches and three eighths long. 

16. In fact, the chance of killing Uie grizzly bear by a 
siugle shot is very small, unless the ball penetrates the 
brain, or passes through the heart This is v^ difficult to 
effect, since the form of the skull, and the strong muscles oa 
the side of the head, protect the brain from every injuxy, ex- 
oept one from a very truly aimed shot ; and the tluck coat 
of hair, the strong muscles and ribs, make it nearly as dlA* 
0iilt to lodge a ball fairly in the heart 

17. Governor Clinton, in the notes to his discourse deliv- 
ered before the Literary and Philosophical Society of New 
York, says, that Dixon, an Indian trader, told a fiiend of 
his, that this animal had been seen fourteen £fet long; that| 
notwitnsiauJic^ iti« ferocity, it had been, occasionally, do- 
mesticated ; and that an Indian, belonging to a tribe on the 
head waters of the Mississippi, had one in a reclaimed statBi 
which he, sportively, directed to go into a canoe belonging to ' 
■aother tribe of Indians, then returning from a visit : the beat 
iibeyed, and was struck by an Indian. As the animal was con- 
■idered one of the family, this was deemed an insult, rwen^ 
ttd accordingly, and produced a war between these nations." 

18. Mr. John Dougherty*, a very expsaenced and respecV 
able hunter, who accompanied Major Liong's party during 
iieir expedinon toihe Uocky Mountains, several timos yeiy 
narrowly escaped from the grizzly bear. Once, while hunl- 
ing, with another person, on one of the upper tributaries of 
the Missouri, he heard the report of his companion's rifl^ 
and, when he looked round, beheld him, at a short distanei^ 
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Qd^ftvouring to escape from one of these bears, which he 
had wounded as it was coming towards him. 19. Dougher* 
tj, forgetful of every thing but the preservation of his frieno, 
hastened to call off the attention of the bear, and arrived in 
rifie-shot distance, just in time to effect his generous purpose. 
He discharged his ball at the animal, and was obliged^ in 
his turn, to fly ; his friend, relieved from immediate danger, 
prepared for another attack, by charging his rifle, with which 
he again wounded the bear, and saved Mr.' Dougherty from 
farther peril : neither received any injury from this encoun- 
ter, in which the bear was, at length, killed. 

20. On one occasion, several hunters were chased by a 
grizzly bear, who rapidly gained upon them. A boy tif the 
party, who could not run so fast as his companions, peix*eiv- 
ing Uie bear very near him, fell with his face toward the 
ground. The bear reared up on his hind feet, -stood for a 
moment, and then bounded over him in pursuit of the mope 
distant fugitives. 

21. Mr. Dougherty, the hunter before mentioned, relates 
tibe following instance of the great muscular strength of the 
grizzly bear. Having killed a bison, and left the carcass for 
the purpose of procuring assistance to skin and cut it up, he 
was very much surprised, on his return, to find that it had 
been dragged off, whole, to a considerable distance, by a 
grizzly bear, and was then placed in a pit, which the animal 
had dug widi his claws, for its reception. 

LESSON XCL 

Hie Cougar.* — ^Thb same. 

* 1. The cougar is the largest animal, of the cut kind, found 
ID North America, and has, occasionally, received the name 
j|f4be American liouy from the similarity of its proportions 
imd dolour to those of the lion of the old world. 2. wA Tery 
I Intle^iQiferior iiuiize, and not at all in the qualities ofingnft* 
' njmiJlAK^lemeiiSy, and generosity, which have been so lav- 
ishlyfjretso falsely, attributed to the " king of beasts," whom 
we might believe to have been distinguished as royal, in de- 
rision t>f some of the human species, wlio despotically rule 
over their fellow-creatures, by virtue of the " right divine" 
of power. . 

• Pron, coo'gar.— The name given to this animal| by our oountiy people; gea 
trally, hj4Jtinter, evidently a corruption ci panther. 
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3. The cou^r may be stated to be about one third less u 
size than the lion, and has no mane, nor tufl at the extremitj' 
of the tail, which is about half the length of the body and 
head. * * * * * * * •* 

4. The cougar was, at an early period, distributed, in con- 
liderable numbers, over the whole of the warm and temper- 
ate regions of the continent ; and is still found, though by 
no means abundantly, in the southern, middle, and north- 
western parts of the Union ; becoming, however, gradually, 
more rare, as the population increases, and cultivation is ex- 
tended. 5. It is a savage and destructive animal, yet timid 
and cautious. In ferocity, it is quite equal to most of its 
kindred species, and kills numbers of small animals, for the 
sake of drinking their blood ; and, when pressed by hunger, 
attacks large quadrupeds, though not always with success. 

6. When the cougar seizes a sheep or calf, it is by the 
diroat, and then, flinging his victim over his back, he dashes 
off, with great ease and celerity, to devour it at his leisure. 
Deer, hogs, sheep, and calves, are destroyed by the cougar, 
whenever they are within reach ; and, occasionally, one or 
two of these animals have committed extensive ravages 
among the stock of the frontier settlers. 7. They c)Mnby or, 
rather, spring up large trees, with surprising facility and vig^ 
our ; and, in that way, are enabled, by dropping upon deer 
and other quadrupeds, to secure prey, which it would be im- 
possible for them to overtake. 

8. Til the day time, the cougar is seldom s^n ; butp at 
night, the experienced traveller frequently thrills with horror 
at its peculiar cry, or he is startled to hear tlie cautiomi ap- 
proaches of the animal, stealing, step by step, towards him, 
over the crackling brush and leaves, in expectation of spring- 
ing upon an unguarded or sleeping victim, whom nothing but 
a rapid flight can save. 9. That the cougar will attack ani- 
mals of large size and great strength, is well known to thoM 
who have resided where this beast is found. In proof of this, 
we here insert an extract from a letter, received in 1 826, from 
a scientific friend in Lexington, Kentucky, who, during twen- 
ty-five or thirty years, has resided in the state of Ohid, and 
made the study of natural history his chief amusement 

10. " At the close of the late war, a merchant of Piqua, 
named Hersey, received a considerable sum of money in 
small bills, which made it appear of still greater magnitude 
to several suspicious looking persons, who were present 
when it was received. 11. Hersey, being unarmed, wai 
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apprehensive that an attempt would be made to rob him, at 
the camping ground, and expressed his apprehensions to a ^ 
single fellow traveller, who was, also, unprovided with arms/ 
12. In consequence, they resolved not to go to the camping / 
ground, but to pass the night in the wopds, without fire, — 
where, turning their horses loose, they lay down in tbeir/ - 
blankets, on the leaves. 13. In the night, they were aroiuh / 
ed by hearing the horses snort, aa they are apt to do on the/ 
approach of Indians ; and, shortly after, they were heard to 
make several bounds through the woods, as if some one had 
unsuccessfully attempted to catch them. 14. After some 
time had elapsed, they both distinctly heard what they sup- 
posed to be a man, crawling towards them on his hands and 
feet ; as they could hear, first, one hand cautiously extended 
and pressed, very gently, on the leaves, to avoid making a 
-noise, then the other, and, finally, the other limbs, in like 
manner, and with equal care. 15. When they believed that 
this felonious visiter was within about ten feet of them, they 
touched each other, sprang up simultaneously, and rushed 
to some distance through tiie woods, where they crouched, 
and remained without further disturbance. 16. A short time 
after, they heard the horses snorting and bounding furiously 
through the woods ; but they did not v 'iiture to rise untU 
broad day-light, being still ignorant of U j character of their 
enemy. 

17. " When it was sufficiently light for them to see, by 
climbing a sapling, they discovered the horses, at a consid- 
erable distance, on the prai'rie. On approaching them, it 
was evident that their disturber had been nothing less than 
a cougar. 18. It had sprung upon the horses, and so lacer^ 
ated Ae poor creatures with its teeth and claws, that, with 
the greatest difficulty, they were able to drive them. Sev- 
eral other instances of annoyance to travellers had happened 
at the same place, and, as it was believed, by the same 
cougar." #**♦****• 

19. In the remote and thinly-settled parts of Pennsylva- 
nia, the cougar is still, occasionalfy, found ; and the following 
relation of the manner in which two of these animals were 
recently killed, will be read with interest, from the singular- 
ity of the attendant circumstances. 

20. About five miles from Philipsburg, Centre county, 

Mr. John Mitchell, on the eighth of December, 1826, shot 

at a buck, and wounded him in the shoulder; He followed 

the animal for some time, and, at length, perceived him| at 

14* 
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the distance of about forty yards, Ijdng with his heels ^j- 
waj d, and a cougar holding him by the diroat 21. The hun- 
ter discharged his rifle at the cougar, and shot him throu^ 
the heart, when this animal relinquished the buck, advanced 
bur or five yards, and fell lifeless. 22. Having again chai- 
ged his rifle, and believing the panther to be d^ul, Mitchell, 
taming towards the wounded buck) was surprised to see 
another cougar, in the act of pulling down his head ; for, as 
it now appeared, the buck had been held down by the throat 
by both cougars, at the moment the first was killed. 23. This 
body of the buck was between the hunter and the second 
cougar, nothing but the head of which was visible. At this, 
Mitchell levelled his rifle, and the ball entered at the angle 
of the eye. 24. The beast remained still for a few minutes, 
and then, for the first time, relinquished his hold of the buck, 
and walked over it towards the hunter, who fired his rifl.e 
a second time, and shot him through in the neighbourhood 
of the heart. 25. At this moment, the buck recovered his 
legs, stumbled over the body of the cougar, finally extricated 
himself, and ran off*. 26. A third discharge of the rifle 
pierced the cougar with another ball ; yet he still remained 
on his feet ; and it was not until the rifle was again charged, 
and a fourth ball driven through the back part of the under 
jaw, that the animal fell and expired. * * * * 
27. The following account of the destruction of a large 
cougar, whose skin is still preserved in the New York Mu- 
seum, was given by the late Mr. Scudder. Two hunters, ac- 
companied by two dogs, went out in quest of game near the 
Kaatskill Mountains. 28. At the foot of a large nill, they 
agreed to go round it, in opposite directions, and, when either 
discharged his rifle, the other was to hasten towards him to 
aid in securing the game. 29. Soon after parting, the re- 
port of a rifle was heard by one of them, who, hast ^Uwg 
towards the spot, after some search, found the dog of the 
other, dreadfully lacerated, and dead. 30. He now be- 
came much alarmed for the fate of his companion, and, 
while anxiously looking around, was horror-struck by the 
harsh growl of a cougar, that he perceived, on a large limb of 
a tree, crouching upon the body of his friend, and, apparent- 
ly, meditating an attack on himself. 31. Instantly he levelled 
his rifle at the beast, and was so fortunate as to wound it 
mortally, when it fell '.o the ground along with the body of 
his slaughtered companion. His dog then rushed upon tl^e 
wounded cougar, which, with one blow of its paw, laid the 
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poor animal dead by its side. 32. The surviving hunter now 
left tlie spot, au J quickly returned with several other person^s 
when they found the lifeless cougar extended near titie deait 
bodies of the hunter and the faithful dogs. 



LESSON XCIL 
National Feeling,* — J. T, Buckingham. 

1. The incidents of the last few days have been such aa 
will, probably, never again be witnessed by the people of 
America — such as were never before witnessed by any na- 
tion under heaven. History cannot produce the record of an 
ervent, to parallel that which has awakened this universal 
burst of pleasure, — this simultaneous shout of approbation, 
that echoes through our wide-extended empire. 

2. The multitudes we see are not assembled to talk over 
their private griefs — to itldulge in querulous complaints — to 
mingle their murmurs of discontent — to pour forth tales of 
real or imaginary wrongs — to give utterance to political re- 
criminations. The eflfervescence of faction seems, for the 
moment, to be settled — ^the collision of discordant interests to. 
subside—and hushed is the clamour of controversy. 3« Thei* 
is nothing portentous of danger to the commonwealth in.tHk 
general awakening of the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the old and tne young — this " impulsive ardour," which 
per^'ades the palace of wealth and the hovel of poverty, 
decrepit age and lisping infancy, virgin loveliness and vig- 
orous manhood. 4. No hereditary monarch graciously ex- 
hibits his atigust person to the gaze of vulgar subjects. No 
conquering tyrant comes in his triumphal car, decorated with 
the spoils of vanquished nations, and followed by captive 
princes, marching to the music of their chains. No proud 
an3 hypocritical hierarch, playing " fantastic airs before high 
Heaven," enacts his solemn mockeries, to deceive the souls 
of men, and secure, for himself, the honour of an apothe'osis^ 
5. The shouts, which announce the approach of a chieftn^m, 
are unmingled with any note of sorrow. No love-lorn maid- 
en *s sigh touches his ear ; no groan, from a childless father, 
speaks reproach ; no widow's curse is uttered, in bitter- 
ness of soul, upon the destroyer of her hope ; no orphan's 
tear falls upon his shield, to tarnish its brightness. 6. The 
spectacle, now exhibited to the world, is of the purest and 

* Remarks, occasioned by General Lafayette's visit to the United Stales, m 
August, 1824 :— fr( m the New Si^land Galaxy. 
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■ 
iioblest character, a spectacle which man may admire, voi 
God approve — an assembled nation, offering the spontaueou 
homage of a nation's gratitude to a nation's benefactor. 

7. What more delightful theme can occupy our thoDgfats, 1 
or animate our souls, Sian that which this occasion inspires? 
It is in vain that we attempt to pursue the ordinary cuireit 
ef every-day employment. Fruitless and unavailing are tB 
the intrusions of personal affairs and selfish concerns. 8. The 
power of association is too strong to allow us to rest upoK 
the present We are, irresistibly, carried back to the past,-*- 
to the day of our fathers, — and imagination is busy m calling 
up the forms of departed warriors and sages, clothing them 
again in their garments rolled in blood, and delineating the 
scenes where heroes " met, and met to die." 

9. Not half a century has yet elapsed since these incb- 
pendeikt states were British colonies. What changes have 
been wrought in that short period ! Then, the thirteen statei 
could muster but a handful of men, and those few they could 
with difficulty feed and clothe, and still more poorly arm, for 
the defence of the country. 10. Now, the number of our 
independent states is almost doubled, our population increas- 
ed beyond all precedent, our militia armed and equipped for 
any emergency, and our navy bearing our flag triumphant 
over every sea. 11. Then, we were oppressed and feeUe; 
now, free and unconquerable. Then, we were confined to 
a narrow strip of land, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean; 
now, the wilderness, which hemmed us in, has been converl- 
ed to the abodes of plenty and peace. 12. Then, we were 
scarcely numerous enough to beat back the invader from the 
shore, and had no bond of union but that common one, which 
unites the feeble against the stropg ; now, we are seeking 
new regions in which to plant cities, and sending forth our 
thousands and tens of thousands, to diffuse the blessings of 
arts, literature, and civilization. 13. Then, even our paih 
erty was the prey of a foreign tax-gatherer, and we weit 
indebted to foreign merchants for loans to carry on a defen- 
sive warfare ; now, our citizens are bestowing a portion of 
their wealth upon nations struggling for independence. 

14. Fearless, our merchant now pursues his gain, 
And roams securely, o'er the boundless main : 
Now, o'er his. head, die polar bear he spies, 
And freezing spangles of die Lapland skies : 
^ Now swells nis canvass to the sultry line, 

With glittering spoils where Indian grotJbes shine $ 
Where fumes of mcense glad the soutliero sea<), 
And wafted citron scents the balmy breeze. 
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LESSON XCIIL 
The same, — amimued. 

1. TuERE is, probably, no man living, whose history par- 
tekes so largely of the spirit of romance and chivalry, as that 
•f the individual vrho is now, emphatically, the guest of th« 
people^ At the age of nineteen years, he left his country, 
and espoused the cause of the American colonies. 2. His 
motive for this conduct must have been one of the noblest 
that ever actuated the heart of man. He was in possession 
ef large estates ; allied to the highest orders of French no- 
bility ; surrounded by friends and relatives ; with prospects 
of future distinction and favour as fair a$ ever opened to the 
trdent view of aspiring and ambitious youth. 3. He was 
just married to a lady of great worth and respectability, and 
it would seem that nothing was wanting to a life of affluence 
and ease. Yet, Lafayette left his friends, his wealth, his 
country, his prospects of distinction, his wife, and all the 
fources of domestic bliss, to assist a foreign nation in its 
struggle for freedom, and at a time, too, when the prospects 
of that coimtry^s success were dark, disheartening, and almost 
hopeless. 4. He fought for that country, he fed and clothed 
her armies, he imparted of his wealth to her poor. He saw 
her purposes accomplished, and her government established 
on principles of liberty. He refused all compensation for 
his services. He returned to his native land, and engaged 
in contests for liberty there. 5. He was imprisoned by a 
foreign government, suffered every indignity and every crs- 
eity that could be inflicted, and lived, after his release, 
almost an exile on the spot where he was bom. 6. More 
tiian forty years after he first embarked in the cause oi 
American liberty, he returns to see, once more, his few 
surviving companions in arms, and is met by the grateful 
salutations of the whole nation. 7. It is not possible to 
reflect on these facts, without feeling our admiration excited 
to a degree that almost borders on reverence. Sober his- 
tory, it is hoped, will do justice to the name of Lafayette. 
It is not in the power of fiction to embellish his character 
or his life. 

8. Illustrious patriot, undaunted champion of the rights 
of man, — known to i» by a still dearer title, — ^friend and 
companion of Washington! — receive the congratulations 
of the people you assisted to save. 9. Our fathers, who 
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ibugbt and conquered by your side, who mingled their » 
cred blood with yours in the dreadful conflict— our fathers— 
where are they ? But few of them, alas ! remain, to wit- 
ness the honours which their children pay to their benefiAO- 
lor. 10. Most of them have gone to receive, in other woddfl, 
the reward of faithful servants. Where are Gates, and Pal- 
■am, and Lee, and Greene ? Ye lion-hearted horoes, yi 
should have lived to meet, once more, your brave assoda^ 
to have welcomed him to this redeemed and happy eoontrj. 

11. Where is he, the bravest among the brave — ^he, whow 
pure name 

a stain, eternali brings 
On vulnr diieflains, raised, by crimes, to kings — 
Pillar of state, and bulwaric of the field, 
A host his presence, and bis am a shield T 

He, too, sleeps in death. The prayers of ransomed milHoBi 
eould not save even him from the decree of mortftlitj. 

12. The silent shades of Vernon, those holy heights, to 
which he loved to retreat, to view the world he had im- 
proved and blessed, are the sacred depository of his relics 

13. Although no marble column, piercing the clouds with 
its spiry crest, points out, to the traveller, tiie spot where the 
hero sleeps ; although no sculptured monument preserves 
the name, no inscription records the achievements, of ''the 
sole heir of unrebuked applause ;" yet is the spot dearer to 
the souls of the free, more familiar to the steps of the grate- 
ful, than all that Egypt, or Carthage, or Greece, or Rome, 
can boast. 14. The path is trodden by hermit feet; the 
humble slab sparkles with the pearl distilled from afiection'i 
eye ; the record of his virtue is indelibly impressed on the 
hearts of his countrymen ; while patriotism lingers around the 
hallowed place, and guards the sleeping tenant 15. Friend 
and companion of Washington ! approach, and view the 
sepulchre of the man you loved. No massive gates shall bar 
YOur entrance ; you will pass no dark, and gloomy, and low- 
browed arches of stone, pregnant with unwholesome dew 
and a deadly atmosphere, and crowded with disgusting relics 
of mortality. 16. Like him, who ascended Pisgah's top, lo 
view the land of promise, your friend, our hero, hath his 
sepulchre aUme in the sacred mountain ; its roof is the azure 
vault serene, lighted by the never-dying fires of heaven, that 
glitter, in eternal beauty, upon his ashes ; whilst viewless 
choristers are forever murmuring his dirge in the deep-toned 
melodies of nature. 
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LESSON XCIV. * ' 

The same J — concluded, 

1 OoR fiithers, honoured frieDd, are not here; but in 
Iheir places stand their sons and daughters, a numerous pro- 
geny of happy and grateful beings, to welcome you, once 
more, to this land of freedom, the scene of your earliest ex- 
plojits, the fields made immortal by your deeds of chivalryJ 

2. We have been taught to be grateful for your kindness^ 
to revere your virtues, to imitate your noble daring, to weep 
erer vour misfortunes, to rejoice at your deliverance, ir 

3. Many a time, in childhood, have our delighted ears 
druuK in the story of your voluntary exile from your home 
and your family, to avenge our wrongs, and your sacrificei 
of health, and wealth, aiid blood, to assist our feebleness^ 
and protect our helplessness. 4. Many a time have our 
f oung hearts throbbed, in ecstasy, to hear of Brandywine, 
tf Monmouth, and Yorktown ; and, though oceans have 
rolled between us, many a time have we wept over the story 
«f the dreadful realities of Olmutz. Think not that your 
same, and the memory of your deeds, will perish with us. 
5. Our children, vriio ask the meaning of the pomp and 
i^lendour of this day, wil^ carry to their graves the remem- 
hrance of the man, to whom these honours are paid ; and tfas 
babe, who is this day taught to pronounce the name of L»- 
Aiyette, will forever associate it with the sweetest recollee- 
tions of infancy. > 

6. We welcome you to this asylum for the sufferer — 
tfiis resting place for the exile — this home of the friendless 
«sd forlorn — this land of law and liberty— ordained, as we 
believe, to be the chosen seat of intelligence, of literature, 
of arts, of science, and of all the comforts, and refinements^, 
and privileges, that give value to life, and render its posse»- 
tion a blessing. 7. We welcome you to a country, rich in 
physical, moral, and intellectual resources — a -country of 
■equal rights and immunities, whose rulers are subject to its 
laws, and under whose laws the citizen is secure of prop- 
erty, liberty, and life. 8. We welcome you to a natioi]^ 
-where there are no standing armies to protect the tottering 
throne of an hereditary despot — no prince, bom with a scep- 
Ire in his hand — no insolent and upstart courtiers to traOH 
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pie OD the people, for the amusemeDt of their patrons, — b«» 
acountij, M^here ^'virtue is nobility, personal merit, usefb., 

£nerojs, benevolent exertion, the only honourable distino* 
n," — a nation, whose safety is in the intelligence and good 
• iti of the people — ^whose honour and integrity are the 
and garters which impart 'dignity and claim respect— 
.- ^.' ; sincerity is the only coronet, and honesty the unerring 
ioc 'cation of the handy-work of the Almighty. 

9. ( yttce more, we repeat our salutations. May your in- 
(jri «tion8 of relight, in this visit to our country, be realized, 
and your cup of joy be filled to the brim. Returning to your 
native land, may you be able to say, with sincerity, to the 
nations of Europe, that republics are not, always, ungrateful. 
10. £ncircle(]^ once more, by your children, and your chiW 
dren's .iiildren, tell them tiiat Americans know how to value 
their Mends, and how to reward their benefkctors. And, 
when the closing scene of a life well spent shall approach, 

So bright the prospect. ^1 the grave defy, 
Trust future ages^ ana, contented, die ; 
Seek the loved spirits that have gone before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death shall part you mom, 

11. Spirits of our fathers! shades of the mighty dead! 
if aught on earth can draw you from your celestid abodes, 
suspend, for a moment, your bussed employment, coma 
down and behold us — ^us, your offspring — doing homage ta 
the virtue and goodness Uiat ye knew and loved. 12. If 
caght on earth can augment the joy of the just made perfect, 
be it to behold the tide of sympathy, that now gushes from 
the bosoms of ten millions of freemen. If ye can be con- 
scious of aught that passes in these regions ye once inhab- 
ited, be witness to our vows of gratitude to your surviving 
friend, and bear up, before the throne of Eternal Justice, the 
incense of our love, and inscribe, on its pillars, the recond 
of our affection. 
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